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PREFACE 

The present Essay obtained the Burney Prize 

at Cambridge in 1894. Since that time it has 

\a» been revised, with the kind permission of the 

^ Examiners. It attempts to deal with the great 

O principles and motives which have acted per- 

<^ sistently on the Labour struggle during the 

^ Christian centuries. To grasp these motives 

freshly in the present, and to show how they 

reach the very heart of our social difficulties, 

has been the writer's wish. 

;i . I am most deeply indebted to the writings 

d of F. D. Maurice and the Bishop of Durham, 

Dr. Westcott. 

My gratitude is due to the Reverend A. 
Caldecott for looking through the essay, and 
to the Rev. C. G. Hopkinson and R. J. Mil- 
ward. 



MONKWEARMOUTH, 

Sunderland, Easter Even^ 1896. 
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" In the beginning was the Word, 
And the Word was with God, 
And the Word was God . • • 
And the Word was made Flesh • . . 
And we beheld His Glory • . • 
Full of grace and truth." 

" When He, the Spirit of Truth, is comb, 
He will guide you into all Truth ; . . • 
And He will show you things to come." 



THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY 
TO THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL 

AND LABOUR 



INTRODUCTION 

Through all the confusion of the present age, with its 
competing interests and engrossing materialism, a 
passionate earnestness has arisen for a simplicity of 
thought and aim and life capable of meeting modern 
complex needs and of binding all separate efforts for im- 
provement into one. In the present industrial disorder 
the perplexities are greatest and the needs sorest. Many 
who have their eyes dazzled by an increase of wealth 
cannot see the cruelty of self-seeking. The majority, 
who know the hardness of business methods, are too 
chilled to acknowledge that highest principles can hold 
in commerce, and accept a low ideal. Even those who 
have struggled against the tide of self-seeking have often 
been at a loss in which way to act. The evil conse- 
quences of error have become so great. Smallest actions 
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affect wider and wider circles. Men's best attempts 
are checked by the thought, — " This, after all, may do 
more harm than good." A life principle is needed, 
simple enough to be applied to every circumstance, and 
strong enough to rouse the fire of intense conviction. 
Its appeal must be commanding and overpowering, if 
indolence is to be conquered and selfishness quelled. 

While a simple, constructive faith has been the 
need of our age, the forces of destructive criticism 
have never been so exacting. There has been in a 
very real sense "a removing of those things that 
are shaken, that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain." Destruction, indeed, for a long time 
seemed to reign supreme; but through all at last 
came a new realisation of the simplicity and depth 
of the Christian message. Men learned to look be- 
yond the crude accretions of later schools back to 
the Apostolic Age itself. The teachings of St Paul 
and St. John gave forth new treasures — seed-thoughts 
which had been waiting for the breaking up of 
modern soil to take root. The Incarnation was 
grasped by thinkers and students as the central fact 
of history, the one bond of unity all comprehensive 
and all-inspiring. It is not too much to say with 
Dr. Hort that we are nearer to-day to apostolic times 
than any intervening age has been. 

This reawakening of thought might have stopped short 
at the schools, or found an age unprepared to receive it, 
if it had not touched, at the same time, the great heart 
of active life. When it did so all was changed. The 
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message of the Incarnation met half-way the inner 
workings in the minds of labouring men which had 
long been struggling for utterance. It spoke of the 
intrinsic value of every human life, however mean and 
degraded, for the Lord of heaven and earth had taken 
to Himself that very human nature by becoming man ; 
it spoke of social duty and mutual service, for Christ 
Himself was pleading in the weakest of His brethren ; 
it spoke of an ideal of society to be aimed at, for 
among the members of Christ, "When one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it ; " it spoke of 
the nobility of common labour, for Christ had been 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. Thus, little by little, great 
truths came home to the toiling multitudes. They 
saw in the factory struggle the Children's Friend, the 
Children's Saviour pleading, " Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me." Amidst all the evils of Trades 
Unions, men yet learnt there to realise their common 
brotherhood, suffering bravely together in the hour 
of trial. By the very greatness of the labour struggle 
they began to look at the wider social problems, and 
to regard society as an organism with a corporate life. 
On every side old voices from the Bible came back 
to mind with new and vivid meaning — "Am I my 
brother's keeper ? " " Man shall not live by bread 
alone;" "No man liveth to himself;" "All ye 
are brethren." Such thoughts as these have been 
caught up one by one as the tide of action reached 
them, and are shaping the ideals of social life, 
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It is indeed suggestive to note that the two great 
commentators upon St Paul and St John, Bishops 
Lightfoot and Westcott, have each devoted their 
later years to working out their thoughts in action 
in a stirring northern diocese. It is not without 
meaning that the student of St John's Epistles and 
Gospel was called upon to mediate in one . of the 
greatest of mining disputes. 

Great dangers have risen along with great encour- 
r agements. There is a danger of weak sentiment taking 
•in the place of strong faith. The sterner side of 
Christ's character is overlooked amidst increasing 
bodily comforts. The preaching of the Cross is still 
a Stumbling-block to easy-going indolence. But even 
greater barriers of difficulty have been surmounted 
in the past 

There is an historical parallel to the present con- 
fusion and conflict in the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. The great frame-work of a world 
unity had then been made complete, but the spirit 
which could alone give life was wanting. Rome 
herself was in a false position. She could break 
down nations with her thirty legions ; she could force 
her laws in the face of ancient custom ; she could 
strive to foster an imperial religion, but she kindled 
no enthusiasm. The Empire seemed to dread the 
dissolution she had courted, paralysed in the face of 
a great ideal, incapable of its attainment. Mean- 
while, there was a strange, new glow of life spread- 
ing within her dying embers. The little Christian 
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Church, with one leap, grasped the great ideals of 
unity and universality, and practised them with a 
conviction and hope which no persecution could 
quench. Little by little the influence of Christianity 
gained ground, and saved in the end the Roman 
world from utter ruin. 

This century has witnessed a similar change. On 
every side old conditions have been broken up, old 
barriers swept away. Giant industries, rapid com- 
munication, universal commerce, have torn asunder the 
bonds of ancient custom, and created a frame-work 
of society more massive and imperial than the Roman 
sway. The world empire of commercial greed stands 
facing the tiny empire of devoted lives. Once more 
men stand paralysed before the forces they have set 
in motion. In the fierceness of competition, in the 
selfishness of material progress, the appeal of brother- 
hood seems nearly lost, and men not wholly selfish 
are yet helpless and hopeless. The Christian faith on 
its social side has stood almost disregarded by the 
world. The time has now come to prove that faith 
in the wider fields of social life. The very despair and 
helplessness of men in the face of self-interest and self- 
seeking should show that the Christian victory is near. 
The Bishop of Durham at the Birmingham Church 
Congress, after recalling the rush of competing interests 
and business difficulties, ended with a question, the 
solemnity of which few will forget : " Do you believe 
in the Holy Ghost?" In the face of the vastness of 
selfishness, and indolence, and indifference, this belief is 
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sometimes hard ; but the same Holy Spirit Who worked 
so mightily to change England in the eighteenth 
century is with us still, speaking in our midst to-day, 
leading into all truth. We have heard with our ears, 
and our fathers have told us what mighty works the 
Lord did in their time, and in the old time before 
them. The history of the Church has been a pro- 
gressive revelation of the spirit of truth working 
through human sin and error and backsliding. 

It will be well to gather out some experience of the 
Christian thoughts of labour in the past Their story 
encourages and warns — encourages by showing the ful- 
ness of our faith, and its power to deal with every 
side of life; warns, as we see selfishness and sloth 
coming back again and again, and only kept in check 
by the power of a higher life. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE EARLY CHURCH. 



When the Christian Church began its history, the Jews 
were sunk in miserable confusion, intrigue and unrest. 
Party jealousies were only less bitter than the intense 
hatred of the foreigner. Greek influence in its decline 
had been spreading luxury and immorality. The 
Roman rule was coarse and brutal. Perhaps the 
saddest picture was the gross religious tyranny 
of the wealthier leaders of the nation. " People of 
the earth" was the name which the Pharisees gave to 
the common people, and the servile crowd, so clearly 
pictured in St. John, reflected the miserable effects of 
such a crushing despotism. The terrible denuncia- 
tions against wealth which our Lord uttered, point to 
a society deeply disorganised. The extortions of the 
tax-gatherers were proverbial; huckstering and money- 
changing had infected even the Temple. 

It is a relief to turn to the little band of Christians 
gathered together in Solomon's porch, who being of 
one heart and soul counted nought of what they 
possessed as their own, but had all things in common. 
It was a most wonderful attempt to express in con- 
crete form the new outpouring of brotherly love. It 
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was purely voluntary^ a free and willing service of 
self-forgetful love. 

Still, voluntary as indeed it was, we cannot but 
sadly confess that such conditions could not be last- 
ing in the world that then was. Only after a long 
discipline — of which we cannot even now see the end 
— could a strength of character be formed, lasting 
enough to make such an ideal practical and normal 
except among a chosen few. The trials and sufferings 
from within and without showed that the time was 
not yet come for such a full realisation. Still the 
attempt was not without its fruit. Amidst the selfish- 
ness and greed of later ages, this perfect expression 
of brotherhood has continually kindled unselfish yearn- 
ings for a purer state; voluntary brotherhoods of 
common life have kept the ideal alive before men's 
eyes. "It was cherished," says Professor Sidgwick, 
"in the traditions of the Early and Middle Ages as 
the ideal form of Christian society." Its inspiring 
effect has not lost power even in modern days, though 
its essentially voluntary character has been sometimes 
forgotten. 

But a wider world was opening before the Church. 
The Roman Empire, with which she now came into 
contact, was feeling the full effects of a great social 
change. Greek and Eastern influence had each in 
turn saturated Roman life with luxury; Augustus 
and Tiberius had tried in vain to stop the advan- 
cing tide. The evil increased with gigantic bounds. 
Freedmen of the worst class — the hungry Greek, 
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the sordid Asiatic — made enormous fortunes in sup 
plying the luxuries of the capital. Lollia informed 
Pliny that her dress had cost her ;^35o,ooo. The 
country of Italy, in spite of most stringent efforts 
to prevent it, fell into the hands of greedy capitalists, 
and was worked by gangs of slaves. The yeomanry 
were driven back to swell the pauper crowd at Rome. 
Outside Italy the Government was strong, but the 
extreme luxury of the higher classes spread in wider 
and wider circles. The picture of the Ephesian crowd 
given in the Acts is perhaps the most true and vivid 
example we have of common-place provincial life and 
its commercial greed. 

The most wide-reaching industrial question which the 
Early Church was forced to face was that of slavery. 
Labour in the Greek and Roman world was mainly 
servile. There seems to have been some lessening 
of cruelty towards slaves in domestic life, but the con- 
dition of those in the country was inhuman in 
the extreme. It was among these poor slaves that a 
large part of the early converts was made. St. Paul 
deals with them very fully in his Epistles. He, on the 
one hand, is never tired of emphasising the complete 
equality of brotherhood between bond and free. All 
distinctions are done away in Christ. The tenderness 
of the apostle to the runaway Onesimus is one of the 
most beautiful pictures of the New Testament. "Re- 
ceive him," he says, " not as a slave, but above a slave, 
as a brother beloved." On the other hand, he pays 
heed to existing conditions; he urges the need of 
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patience ; he will have no useless upheaval of society. 
If, however, an opportunity of obtaining personal 
freedom should occur, it should be used. 

The method involved in this apostolic treatment 
holds good for all industrial questions. Change of 
principle is to mould change of environment The 
Duke of Argyll has well expressed the truth of this. 
"There is," he says, **no method of reform so power- 
ful as this : — If alongside any false or corrupt belief, 
or any vicious and cruel system ... we can succeed 
in implanting one incompatible idea, then without noise 
of controversy or clash of battle, those beliefs and 
customs will wane and die. It was thus that Chris- 
tianity, without a single word of direct attack, killed 
off one of the greatest and most universal curses of 
the pagan world — the ever-deepening curse of slavery." 
{Nineteenth Century^ Nov. 1894.) 

It would be possible to trace down the course of 
history the progress of this emancipation, and to note 
the immense influence which was quietly working in 
the Church to that end, — the influence of worshipping 
as brothers one heavenly Father, of partaking side 
by side in one Holy Communion. It would be seen 
how all the passion for freedom in the northern in- 
vaders was directed to sympathy with those in bond- 
age,^ how, through frequent failure, and in spite of 
terrible relapses, the end was at last achieved. The 

1 Note especially the step taken by the Church in the laws of the 
Alamanni, a.d. 662, by which all slaves working on church estates 
were allowed, besides the Sunday rest, three out of six working 
days for themselves. 
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THE EARLY CHURCH. II 

slow but certain solution of this old-world labour 
problem in the terms of the Christian faith should 
give patience and hope at the present time. 

The question next in importance which Christianity 
was called upon to face was its relation to property, 
wealth and trade. The evils of the commercial 
world at the Christian era have already been noticed. 
The upstart millionaires, so well known to us from 
the pages of Martial and Juvenal, give a picture of 
shameless greed and rapacity, which alone would be 
likely to bring to Christian minds a strong reaction 
against trade. Added to this was the fact that trade 
hostility was for a long time the cause of popular 
hatred and cruel persecution against Christians. Dem- 
etrius and his following at Ephesus are a typical ex- 
ample. Lastly, the conditions of the time, and the 
unchristian character of many employments, drove 
many from their former trades, and made a common 
sharing of mutual hospitality a most frequent occurrence. 
Under these exceptional circumstances, a great many 
things were said by the early Fathers, which imply a 
very imperfect knowledge of normal trade and in- 
dustry. Their truest teaching is probably not to be 
found in their theories about the outside heathen 
world, but in their own practice and mode of life 
within the Christian Church itself. Of this, unfor- 
tunately, we have only scattered hints; but so far as 
they go, they show the clearest and most definite re- 
gard to religious duty in money matters. In the most 
solemn act of the Eucharist itself, the service ended 
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with what may be called a "voluntary distribution 
of wealth," directed, it would seem, by the bishop or 
president, and ministered by the deacons. The plea 
for help was real need, and it was given to poor, 
aged, disabled, strangers, widows and orphans. In 
the "Teaching" and "Barnabas," the thought Jhat 
wealth is not one's owtiy but at the service of real 
need, is emphasised. The latter has the following 
words: '*Thou shalt make thy neighbour partaker 
in all things, and shalt not say anything is thine own, 
for if ye are sharers in that which is imperishable,' 
how much more in that which is perishable?" The 
importance of hospitality was so great that some have 
thought that bishops were first separated from presbyters 
in order to administer it. Another interesting side- 
light on the second century is Lucian's picture of the 
Christians flocking round the prisons in order to bring 
help to their brethren in distress. But it will be best 
to go to the writer who has definitely worked out 
in a separate treatise the Christian doctrine of 
wealth. Clement of Alexandria, in many passages, 
but, above all, in his "Quis dives salvetur," gives a 
very full picture. He lived in the heart of per- 
haps the richest city in the world, and directs his 
pupils as follows : — " Seek God, stripped of transitory 
display, possessed of that which is really thine own, 
which cannot be taken away — faith in God, confes- 
sion unto Him Who suffered, good-will towards men, 
which are the most precious of all possessions. . . . 
To condemn frugality through stupid luxury — what 
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a huge error ! The Lord ate from a common bowl, 
and washed their feet girded with a towel — He, the 
lowly God, the Lord of the universe ! He asked 
to drink of the Samaritan woman who drew water 
in earthenware from the well. He made use^ not 
luxury^ His aim. In food, clothing, furniture, I say 
comprehensively, one must follow such Christian dis- 
position as is serviceable and suitable to one's person, 
age, pursuit. It becomes those who are servants of 
one God that their possessions and furniture exhibit 
tokens of one beautiful life." "Wealth when not 
properly governed is a very fortress of evil." "All 
we possess is given for use. . . . He who gives to 
none becomes the poorer. Not he who keeps, but 
he who gives, is truly rich. Liberality is a fruit of 
the Spirit; righteousness alone is true riches. Does 
he not possess all who has God for his everlasting 
treasure?" "We must cast away a multitude of 
vessels, silver and gold drinking-cups, and crowds of 
domestics, receiving, as we have done, from the In- 
structor the fair and grave handmaids. Self-help and 
Simplicity. He who climbs the steep of heaven 
by force must carry the fair staff of charity." In 
the **Quis dives" he carries out in detail these 
positions. "What was it," to paraphrase his argu- 
ment, '* our Lord wished the rich young man to 
give up? Not so much the mere wealth itself, 
as the spirit of wealth, the disease, cares, thorns of 
worldly wealth, which were springing up and choking 
the good seed. Our Lord accepted hospitality from 
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Matthew, the rich publican, and Zacchseus, and said, 
* To-day is salvation come to this house."' The use 
of wealth the Lord commends, and presses home its 
responsibilities. "Riches," says Clement, "must not 
be thrown away, but used." " Do your riches rule 
you, or you rule your riches?" '*Let not the rich 
either despair of salvation, or, as it were, drown their 
riches in the sea, but learn how to use them." " * To 
whom/ do you ask, * shall I give?' Open your heart 
to all ! Make friends ! Oh, the sweet service of 
friends 1 Love spending itself is of God, is God ! 
For this He came down to earth, for this He willingly 
suffered, that He, measured to our weakness, might 
give us the measure of His strength ! And when He 
was about to offer Himself a sacrifice, and give Him- 
self a ransom. He left us the New Testament — *My 
own love I give to you.' This He asks of us in 
return for one another — to lay down our lives for 
the brethren. This is our New Testament, and he 
that loveth not his brother is a murderer; he has 
not the heart of God." . . . And then Clement goes 
on to show how persistent and self-spending and 
whole-hearted this love is by telling that most beauti- 
ful of all stories, how the aged apostle, St. John, 
brought back from a life of sin and shame the dis- 
solute robber chief by the pleading of his Christian 
love. Thus the Christian use of wealth is bound up 
with the spirit of the new commandment of "love," 
which will work out its details in infinite ways by its 
own inventiveness. 
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While, in common practical life, this position was 
taken up by Clement and other Fathers, in theory 
they often seem to have regarded communism in pro- 
perty as the true ideal. "Do let us remember," 
says Gregory Nazianzen, " God's law, which is highest 
and first He rains upon just and unjust, and makes 
His sun to shine upon all. . . . Pray let us reflect 
that poverty or riches are later effects on the race 
of men; but in the beginning it was not so.'' Athan- 
asius has the beautiful thought that the Incarnation 
issuing in the Cross and Passion has undone the 
misery of the Fall, and that there is a redemptive 
process spreading over material things. 

One more picture may be given in this slight 
sketch, the picture of Leo the Great, the one strong 
ruler in a decaying age, whose wonderful influence 
affected every field of life. Practical, careful, generous 
alms-giving, represents with him the Christian duty with 
regard to wealth. Alms-giving covers one great field 
of the religious life, and is the typical duty towards 
one's neighbour. His wise, terse words on trade may 
well end this chapter — " Qualitas lucri aut excusat 
aut arguit : quia honestus quaestus aut turpis." " It 
is the quality of gain that either excuses or condemns ; 
profit is either honourable or base." 



CHAPTER It. 

THE DARK AND MIDDLE AGES. 

Perhaps the greatest curse which slavery brought into 
the world was this, that it degraded work and manual 
labour and made it a thing too mean and vulgar for 
a freeborn man. The sense of the dignity of work 
and service which our Lord brought home to men 
in parable and precept^ was long in breaking down 
this unchristian prejudice. The scene of the Lord 
Himself performing the servile duty of washing the 
disciples' feet was indeed before men's eyes con- 
tinually^ but only by slow degrees was its lesson learnt. 
The long discipline of the monastic life of active service, 
continued through the darkest ages of the Western 
World, alone preserved the dignity of work for future 
ages. In the lonely forests of Germany, in the wild 
tracts of heathen lands, the Order of St. Benedict spent 
their days in quiet work and prayer. To them, in 
that noblest of monastic sentences, work itself was 
prayer. Through centuries of barbarism and gloom, 
in which the fair light of humanity seemed almost to 
have left the earth, the monastery, with its peaceful 
labour and devotion, shone out like a light in the 

gathering darkness. The wildest forces of anarchy 
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and passion were awed by these living lessons of quiet 
work and discipline. Thus painfully and slowly, one 
of the greatest of industrial struggles was won. The 
dignity of labour was at last brought home to man. 

It is a strangely stirring sight to watch the new life 
flowing back through all the lands of Europe as the 
romance and wonder of the Middle Ages begin. 
Single beautiful ideals from the Gospel Story were 
passionately held, and lived out with a devotion in- 
complete indeed, but of wonderful power, 'in the age 
that then was. With the monastic Orders, renuncia- 
tion was the ideal of life with regard to wealth and 
worldly goods. In the present century it is hard to 
realise its power: the present many-sided life seems 
to leave little room for such a simple solution. There 
is something strangely bewildering to us in the pas- 
sionate eagerness for a life of poverty, the rapid 
changes from wealth to penury, from a kingdom to 
a monastic cell. It is hard to grasp a social life in 
which such revolutions continually occurred. We read, 
to take one example, how fifteen young German nobles, 
while intent on a murderous raid, pass the night in 
the Abbey of Morimond. They are deeply impressed 
with the simple poverty of the monks. In the still- 
ness of midnight the solemn chant rings through the 
cloister, and brings awe to their wild hearts. The 
next morning finds them all upon their knees before 
the Abbot Walter, eager to leave their wealth and 
station for a life of holy poverty. It is true the 
desire for wealth returned. Under the specious form 
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of sacred property it brought decay to the Orders, and 
failure on their protest to the age. But the faith was 
never lost. In wonderful succession new Orders rose 
above the ruins of the old, each more sternly severe 
than its forerunner. When at last the monastic life 
seemed dead, the same ideal worked its greatest 
wonders. Francis of Assisi, with all the brightness of 
young life about him, hears in the solemn service of 
the Church the Gospel words, "Provide neither gold 
nor silver." From that moment he takes poverty to 
himself. "Are you thinking of a bride?" said a friend 
lightly to him, seeing his earnest gaze. "Yes," he 
replied, "of a bride nobler, richer, and more beauti- 
ful than your fancy can conceive," and so, writes his 
chronicler, " he looked on poverty with kindly eyes, and 
chose her for his bride, whom none had chosen since 
the blessed Lord Himself." To the venal Roman Court 
he came, ragged and bare, quoting the words, "Sell 
all that thou hast and give to the poor." He sent 
forth, without purse or scrip, his new Order, and the 
whole of Europe was kindled into life. 

No one would to-day deny that their ideal of life 

was incomplete. There lay beneath it a fatal dualism. 

N The end in view was Christian abstinence rather than 

f 

Christian use. But the principle of renunciation, 
brought home to men in such burning deeds of sacri- 
fice, could not be lost. It has become inherited and 
ingrained in our race. If England has won fame for 
peaceful settlement of her disputes by mutual good- 
will, if the yielding of privilege has continually averted 
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disaster, if the race for wealth has beeA tempered and 
checked by a spirit of self-denial, the result is due 
more than we think to an inheritance of those ages, 
when wealth was willingly abandoned and its renuncia- 
tion regarded as an ideal of perfection. 

Perhaps an even more striking picture of the Middle 
Ages is given in the Guilds. If, as students of in- 
dustrial life, we were transported back into the 
thirteenth century, we should feel, as we walked the 
streets of the busy rising town, and watched the 
craftsmen gathering in their Guild Hall, or walking 
in stately procession to the great cathedral church, 
that here we were face to face with a subject of the 
very deepest interest. From the earliest recorded 
time the Christian Church had set her seal upon 
the guilds. If Medieval art has given a living ex- 
pression to the devotion of the age, the guilds have 
handed down its busy, active Catholicity. When in 
the capitulary of Archbishop Hincmar of Rheims in 
the year 858, laymen ** unite for offerings, for mutual 
assistance, for funerals of the dead, for alms and 
other deeds of piety," the secret of guild life is told — 
the ideal of brotherhood. In the earliest statutes of 
Abbotsbury and Exeter the leading objects are stated 
to be ** the mutual care of sick brothers in life, and 
prayers for their souls at death." In the Cambridge 
statutes the principal aim is mutual protection from 
wrong-doing. But the ideal of guild life was capable 
of much further expansion. As increased activity 
in trade and commerce sprang up, when Europe 
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awoke from the torpor of the Dark Ages, the spirit 
of brotherhood found a wider field. The free burghers 
of the growing towns united gradually into ^'merchant 
guilds," which regulated the industry of each little 
town. In many cases these brotherhoods contained 
the whole number of free burghers. At first there 
seems to have been little class distinction. A striking 
example is the fact that the earliest university guilds 
were framed upon a democratic basis. As the wealth, 
however, grew, the older guilds were closed to new- 
comers. There was a continual danger of exclusive- 
ness. Craftsmen and merchants began to be dis- 
tinguished. A strong endeavour was made to resist 
this degradation. We read how the townsmen of 
Berwick, in 1283, decided to organise themselves 
anew into one common guild. "All shall be members, 
having one head, one in council, one body, strong 
and friendly." Federal guild brotherhoods joining 
distant towns together showed the energy of the 
guild life. Edinburgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, Berwick, 
united in one Scotch guild. On the banks of the ^ 
Rhine these federal guilds took an even more ad- 
ministrative turn, keeping the public peace and 
order. They seemed likely at one time to have their 
issue in a succession of republics. Their ordinances 
ensured protection to wealthy and poor alike. 

But men's passions and interests were continually 
tending to overmaster the great principles, on which 
the guilds were founded. Work began once more 
to be degrading in the eyes of those who had made 
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their wealth. In some guilds, members were only 
admitted after they had "forsworn their trade for 
a year and a day." On the Continent this separa- 
tion led to a fierce labour struggle between the 
artisan and burgher aristocracy. The heat of passion 
and prejudice broke through the ties of brother- 
hood. In England, however, there are scarcely any 
traces of such a struggle. The generous thought 
of the age kept in check class friction and self- 
ishness. The craft guilds either sprang directly 
from the merchant guilds, or were organised by 
local authority. In some trades mixed governments 
of patricians and craftsmen ruled the trade of the 
community. 

But before the end of the fourteenth century the 
complaint began to be urged, that the powers granted 
to the crafts were being used for selfish purposes. 
The share in management tended more and more 
to depend on wealth and influence. The rule of the 
few oppressed the many, and brought jealousy and 
discontent into the craft guilds. Side by side with 
this a wave of independent thought and feeling swept 
over the country. The great plague of 1348-9 had 
caused a serious unsettlement of industrial, social and 
political ideas. The " Coming of the Friars " at first, 
and Wiclif s " Poor Priests " later, stirred the hearts of 
the lower people with enthusiasm and roused their in- 
dependence. It was to the people that both these great 
religious movements appealed most directly. "Good 
people," preached John Ball of Kent, " this will never 
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be well in England so long as there be villeins and 
gentlemen ! Why do they hold us in serfage ? They 
have leisure and fine houses ; we have pain and labour ; 
and yet it is of us, and of our toil, that these men 
hold their estate." This religious and social movement 
among the people aided the two labour efiforts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries — the extinction of 
villeinage and the formation of journeymen into new 
brotherhoods. The latter were due to the exclusive- 
ness of the Crafts, and were viewed by them with 
great disfavour. As, however, the Crafts had suc- 
ceeded the Merchants, so the journeymen might have 
partly taken the place of the Crafts. But the move- 
ment came too late in England. New ideas of the 
nation and of the individual were springing into birth. 
Before these changes the spirit of the guilds was 
slowly dying, and the fresh energy of the lower grades 
of labour could not quicken them into life. Com- 
plaints about guild-tyranny were frequent during the 
general corruption of the fifteenth century. Church 
life, too, was for a time decaying. The guild tyranny 
was partly stopped by the control of justices of the peace. 
In the sixteenth century the government passed into 
the hands of a body called the " Court of Assistants," 
which was merely a close corporation. Dr. Cunning- 
ham has shown that by the time of the Reformation 
the craft guilds had so degenerated that they both 
failed to keep order, and served to depress the work- 
men. Two severe political blows caused at last their 
breaking up. The " disendowment of religion," as 
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Prof. Ashley calls it, in 1547, broke the religious 
bond, which had remained firm during the changes 
of the guilds. In the second place, the growth 
of national feeling caused the guilds more and 
more to be placed under State control, and this 
crippled their free and varied life. The Act of 
Elizabeth, in 1563, in many ways superseded the 
guilds. Their ordinances, however, were left as a 
precious legacy to the State, and formed the basis 
of the new State Law. 

In regarding the work of the guilds, it must not be 
forgotten that the conditions of industry until the times 
of Elizabeth were local and isolated. The problems 
were presented on a minute scale compared with 
our modern difficulties. There were no teeming 
multitudes and overcrowded towns. Great and true 
as their ideal was, it only dealt with a small area of 
life, and did not come face to face with the complica- 
tions which beset us on every side. Still they too had 
difficulties which we have not, and we cannot too 
deeply admire the men who, surrounded by a con- 
fusion and anarchy of passion and barbarism, and 
tempted by like struggles within themselves, kept alive 
the spirit of brotherhood, which rose strong above 
each impulse to selfishness and greed. We can look 
forward with confidence to the fresh conquests of the 
faith, which inspired them and drew their hearts so 
strongly to peace and good-will. 

To complete the sketch of the Christian conception 
of trade in the Middle Ages, it will be necessary to 
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go back and see how the abstract thinkers of the time 
worked out the relation of their Christianity to in- 
dustrial conditions. The general theories of the early 
Fathers condemning usury could not fail on the whole 
to be a boon during the Dark Ages, when life was 
devoid of any commerce except to supply the luxury 
of princes. The Church rebuked the greed of the 
powerful, and created a public feeling on the side of 
charity. But in the eleventh century, as the new life 
flowed back through the peoples of Europe, fresh 
problems rose. Towns, fairs, guilds, crafts, springing 
into existence, required a remodelling of economic laws. 
Bologna brought in a revisal of old Roman ideas of 
trade. These recognised absolute private ownership, 
usury, and unrestricted contract. The Church, on the 
other hand, clung to the teaching of the Fathers, and 
felt the need of making safeguards for the poor. The 
two most striking positions which she bound herself to 
maintain at all costs were the obligation of "just price" 
between buyer and seller, and the condemnation of 
"usury." Thomas Aquinas will give most clearly the 
doctrine of "just price." In effecting a sale, it is the 
moral duty of both buyer and seller to strive to reach 
a fair price according to recognised standards. The 
seller is to use true measures, to state openly any flaws 
in the article sold. Trade is not admissible for mere 
gain in itself, which betokens avarice — a deadly sin. 
The rules against "usury" were still more stringent. 
It must here be noted that both in Biblical times and 
in the Early Church, under the limits of trade as it was 
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then seen, "usury" came much more nearly to the 
modern use of the word "usury" than that of "in- 
terest." In the Middle Ages it was associated with 
the exactions of the Jews. Prof. Ashley has shown 
how, from* the eleventh to the fourteenth century, there 
was a very small field for the investment of capital for 
productive purposes ; that money was only needed to 
meet some sudden disaster, such as famine, war, or 
illness, or else for religious purposes, such as the 
building of a cathedral or preparation for a crusade. 
To make profit on such needs by trading on distress 
or urgency was the idea attached to usury in the 
Middle Ages, and against such usury the Church pro- 
tested. By forbidding it, she prevented the weak and 
distressed becoming a prey of the strong. The rise of 
the Franciscans, with their ideal of poverty, gave great 
strength to the Church. Clement V. boldly declared 
all civil law concerning usury to be null and void. 
People who engaged in usury were to be excommuni- 
cated and condemned as heretics. 

But as trade and industry progressed new difficulties 
arose. The value of loans and partnerships as aids 
to production on a wider scale began to dawn upon 
men's minds. The area of commerce was on all sides 
being enlarged. At last, in the fifteenth century, the 
new problems of industry roused the energy of Christian 
thinkers. A school of writers named the Canonists 
started to form a complete doctrine of trade, founded 
on premises laid down by the Church. From the 
highest moral sense of the time as to right and wrong. 
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they drew up a body of rules as to trade conduct. 
They worked back from the moral fitness of things 
to what was lawful and expedient. Biel's work on 
the "Power and Use of Money" is a part of his 
Christian dogmatics. The most interesting of their 
positions were : — 

(a) The relation of wealth to station. 
(d) Of labour to property. 

(c) Of interest and loan. 

(d) Of rent and ownership. 

(e) Of partnership and business management. 

(a) Wealth as an end in itself was completely for- 
bidden. Wealth was only to be sufficient to provide 
for man's God-given status in society. To amass 
wealth in order to go beyond this was avarice, one 
of the seven deadly sins. Crowley in the sixteenth 
century best describes the medieval theory of status : — 

" Thou that art bom a gentleman 

As thou dost hold of the king, 

So doth thy tenant hold of thee, 

And is allowed a living 
As well as thou, in his degree." 

Thus, the only true claim to wealth is proper ob- 
servance of the duties of station. In those above, 
this observance depends on the service of help and 
protection ; in those below, on the service of willing 
obedience. 
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{b) The next theory of the Canonists was that pro- 
duction was due to labour. " God and the labourer," 
says one writer, "are the true lords of all that serves 
for the use of men; all others are either distributors 
or beggars." Wealth, therefore, it follows, is a debt to 
be returned to the labourer in the service of protection 
and care. 

(c) Interest The theory of the "just price" now 
combined with and considerably modified the earlier 
condemnation of usury. It was recognised by all that 
direct loss from loan {damnum emergens) ought to be 
repaid. Soon it was seen, further, that the time itself, 
during which the money lent was in abeyance, repre- 
sented a direct loss from loan, which equally demanded 
a just price when the money was returned. The 
earliest method of interest was for the merchant to 
lend the money for a stated period, and when the 
loan was not repaid, to claim a just price for its loss. 
The charity loans, called "mountains of piety," intro- 
duced by the Franciscans, helped the process still 
further. The two main positions which the Church 
had set forth — the condemnation of usury and the 
duty of "just price" — thus in the end corrected one 
another. The Canonists welcomed the solution as a 
means of freeing the hands of the rising industries ; 
at the same time they were most anxious to avoid 
the acceptance of usury itself as a principle. 

{d) The "just price" was carried still further in the 
matter of rent charges. These, at first forbidden as a 
form of usury, were gradually allowed under definite 
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conditions. They were to be received from real or 
actual property only, and were to represent the just 
price due to the owner for his loss. 

(<f) In partnerships the Canonists' aim was to keep 
wealth closely joined with responsibility. Partnerships 
could only be allowed where the management was 
shared. Partaking in the profits was conditional upon 
sharing in the risk of failure. To bargain for a fixed 
reward on capital as, what would now be called, a 
" sleeping partner," was considered usury, and generally 
forbidden. 

These briefly were the positions of the Canon- 
ists, by which they endeavoured to bring Christian 
principle to bear on business life. Their principles 
have often been ridiculed and termed the '* shreds of 
scholasticism," but the more deeply modern commer- 
cial morality is studied, the more their true greatness 
will be felt. Even their theory of usury will repay a 
careful study, and has much still to teach. To take 
one example only — in the Economic Journal for July, 
1893, we read: — "Much has been said of the impractic- 
ability of such a principle (/>., ^ Lend, expecting no- 
thing in return '), but modern investigation has shown, 
that on purely economic grounds the solution of some 
of our most difficult problems depends upon its ap- 
plication. It has yet to be proved that increased ex- 
penditure in the interests of the poorer has been 
attended with any dislocation of commerce ... for 
the poverty of the poor is not only their own destruc- 
tion, but in the long-run will be the destruction of 
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the nation." It must not be forgotten, moreover, in 
judging the Canonists, that tliey were working in new 
ground. Their partial crudity may well be forgiven if 
the greatness of their aim is considered, and the prin- 
ciples which they unflinchingly affirmed are kept in view. 
In their own age their teaching seems to have greatly 
benefited the poorer people. The Church sided with 
the poor in their weakness, and won their sympathy 
by rescuing them from the hard conditions of usury. 
When trade grew wider, partnerships, rent, and interest, 
were one by one allowed with distinct and thought- 
ful restrictions. The equity of moderate interest in 
special cases was being admitted still further when 
the Reformation came. "Usury," it was allowed, "is 
only when gain is sought on a thing not fruitful with- 
out labour, risk, or expense on the part of the lender." 
The Reformation brought at first a reactionary move- 
ment, especially on the Roman side, in favour of more 
rigorous views; but chiefly through Navarrus on the 
one hand and Melanchthon and Calvin on the Pro- 
testant side, the broader views of interest gradually 
won the day. 

To sum up the conclusions reached in this chapter : — 
Three great ideals corresponding to three great move- 
ments sprang from the heart of the Christian Church, 
and deeply affected the wealth and industry of the 
Middle Ages. The ideal of holy poverty was brought 
home to men by the great religious Orders, and was 
seen in its greatest beauty in St. Francis. The ideal 
of brotherhood was the strength and life of the guilds. 
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The ideal of justice lay at the root of the earnest 
efforts for just price and moral trade, which the 
Canonists made. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE REFORMATION. 

A NEW atmosphere of thought came with the Refor- 
mation. While the conditions of labour settled down 
under the direction of the statutes^ and no fresh 
energy of invention broke the monotony of industry, 
men's inner lives were laid open to a new world of 
thought and feeling. For the two succeeding centuries 
practically no change in methods of work was effected. 
The energies of thinkers were called to other fields. 
It was in the great spiritual drama acted out by 
nations and kingdoms, bringing revolution and up- 
heaval of empires in its train, that the seeds were 
sown which were to bear fruit in the social struggles 
of the present time. It will be well to leave the 
direct path of industry for a time, and pay regard 
to the religious spirit of the age. 

The plea of the individual conscience to be listened 
to with a divine authority of its own was the heaven- 
sent message of the Reformation. Men rushed from 
a credulous reliance on things external to find a 
solid ground on which to rest. They found it each 
in his own way in the individual witness of the heart. 
All else in the world seemed unimportant in com- 
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parison with this witness. God and the individual 
soul were the two tremendous realities. Naturally 
in such a reaction private undisciplined opinion ran 
riot. There was no deep social bond to modify 
and curb extravagances. In Puritanism the change 
appears in its most emphatic form. When that faith, 
so intensely individual, rose into supreme command, 
even the iron will of Cromwell could not check 
division and conflict. " The great end of your meet- 
ing," he said to Parliament, " is healing and settling." 
But " nothing was in their hearts," he sadly confesses, 
"but overturn, overturn." " Dissettlement and 
division," he said on another occasion, "discontent 
and dissatisfaction have been multiplied more in 
five months than in some years before." Hobbes 
could only conceive of Society as " that great leviathan 
called Commonwealth or State, which is but an artificial 
man." The ideal of religious life is given in " Pilgrim's 
Progress," representing the single soul as fleeing from 
the City of Destruction on its lonely pilgrimage. 

With the Restoration came a grossly material re- 
action against this stern and solitary view of human 
life. But the true manhood of the nation was roused 
once more by the tyranny of James II. Later 
still, at the end of the century, a most remarkable 
revival of religious fellowship was begun, from which 
many of our great church societies took their rise. 
Brotherhoods of earnest young men joined together 
for common worship and for united charity towards 
their fellow countrymen. The Society for Promoting 
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Christian Knowledge, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, Charity Schools, Parochial Libraries, 
Societies for the Reformation of Manners — theses 
with many others, show the range and energy of 
the movement. But this momentary gleam was lost 
amidst the strife of tongues of Lower Convocation, 
Bangorian controversies and Sacheverell riots. 

The nation now sank back to a cautious mediocrity. 
Prudential teaching became the order of the day. 
A morbid dread of Puritanism on the one hand and 
Romanism on the other paralysed activity. Worse 
than all, the Christian message itself was grossly 
perverted. It was defended against the Deists as 
a "safe" and "comfortable" religion. "Government 
by rewards and punishments," "the expedience of 
belief," and similar inducements, are set forth in the 
sermons of the day with a cold calculation which 
is chilling even to read. It is true that Dr. Johnson 
could answer a Presbyterian who talked of fat bishops 
and drowsy deans, "Sir, you know no more of our 
Church than a Hottentot " ; but whatever their merits 
in other ways, their moral power and influence was 
gone. In their writings there is a cry of utter 
helplessness in face of the growing indolence, gambling, 
sloth, drunkenness, and impurity. Society was sink- 
ing to the very lowest ebb, and good men looked 
on with their hands folded in despair. The State 
had legislated; literary writers such as Addison had 
used their influence; severe punishments had been 
inflicted on vice, but England had only sunk lower 
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and lower into spiritual death, until Whitfield and 
Wesley came. 

Few pages in the history of any nation are more 
wonderful than the great religious revival of the 
eighteenth century, and its power over the lives of 
men. The labouring men and women of England 
awoke as one awakes out of a long and weary sleep. 
The story, so startling and powerful, has often been 
told : — The tens of thousands gathered under the cold 
frosty sky to hear the preachers ; the gaunt and grimy 
miners standing motionless in awe, while the great 
tears traced white furrows down their cheeks as they 
heard of the Love of God ; the homes of drunkards and 
profligates breathing only purity and peace; the 
mute lips and saintly faces of the preachers as 
they were stoned and wounded by the mob; the 
burning charity of the converts, spending itself in acts 
of kindness on their persecutors. Two scenes only 
can be given here from the lives of the two great 
leaders. The first is on the hill of Walsall, where 
Wesley stands almost beaten to death with wounds, 
his white hair streaming in the wind, his lips moving 
in silent prayer, while over him, stirred at last to 
pity, stand a prize-fighter and a butcher keeping back 
the mob. The second is the picture of Whitfield, 
when a fallen woman crept up to him and 
placed in his hand a note in which was written : 
"What shall I do to express my thanks to my good 
God? ... If you have any regard to a poor, blind, 
naked wretch, who is not only dust but sin, you will 
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not reject my request that I, even I, may forsake 
all to persevere in a virtuous life," and the next 
moment a little child of seven put her hand in his 
and asked that she might go and stay with him in 
his Orphans' Home in Georgia. 

The message of the Methodists was mainly the 
suffering Christ : — " He loved me and gave Himself 
for me." This they brought home to men in a thou- 
sand ways, and it woke through the length and 
breadth of England a devotion unequalled since the 
days of St. Francis of Assisi. With Whitfield as well 
as Wesley there was only one test of true religion, 
"to love God with all your heart and your neighbour 
as yourself." The new spirit and life awakened by 
them has been at the very root of the strong effort 
and passion for a better order, which has been work- 
ing through this century. There is no more important 
factor in the present labour movement than the 
Methodist revival. 

"The Methodists themselves," says J. R. Green, 
" were the least result of the Methodist movement. 
The action upon the Church broke the lethargy of the 
clergy, and the 'Evangelical' movement, which found 
representatives like Newton and Cecil within the pale 
of the Establishment, made the fox-hunting parson 
and the absentee rector at last impossible. In Wal- 
pole's day the English clergy were the idlest and 
most lifeless in the world. In our own time no 
body of religious ministers surpasses them in piety, 
in philanthropic energy, or in popular regard. In the 
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nation at large appeared a new moral enthusiasm 
which, rigid and pedantic as it often seemed, was 
still healthy in its social tone, and whose power was 
seen in the disappearance of profligacy, which had 
disgraced the upper classes, and the foulness, which 
had infested literature ever since the Restoration. But 
the noblest result of the religious revival was the 
steady attempt which has never ceased from that 
day to this to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the 
physical suffering, the social degradation, of the profli- 
gate and the poor. It was not till the Wesleyan 
movement had done its work that the philanthropic 
movement began. The Sunday-schools established 
by Mr. Raikes of Gloucester at the close of the 
century, were the beginnings of popular education. 
By writings and by her own personal example, Hannah 
More drew the sympathy of England to the poverty 
and crime of the agricultural labourer. The .passion- 
ate impulse of human sympathy with the wronged 
and afllicted raised hospitals, endowed charities, built 
churches, sent missionaries to the heathen, sufported 
Burke in his plea for the Hindoo, and Clarkson and 
Wilberforce in their crusade against the iniquity of 
the slave trade." 

This calm estimate of a most impartial historian 
is not one whit more than is due to the great re- 
ligious revival of the last century, starting among 
the working-classes of this country, and spreading to 
America and the Continent. In the great industrial 
struggle that was to follow, in the generous answer 
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to the efforts of such men as Lord Shaftesbury, 
Carlyle, Kingsley, in all the burning passion for right 
and justice, for pity and generosity which has marked 
this century, there must never be forgotten the fact, 
that England was sunk in almost Sflfish death till 
Wesley came, and that it was the very labouring classes, 
who then were raised from drunkenness and sin to lives 
of heroic sacrifice. 

But while the Reformation and the great revival 
of the last century gave to the individual character and 
stamina for the coming labour conflict, the movement 
was incomplete in itself, and in its results. Its leaders 
did not see life steadily, and see it whole. They were 
too fast bound to the individual, and the incomplete- 
ness of this standpoint, if taken alone, had to be 
learnt through the most cruel suffering and con- 
fusion of a terrible world crisis — in France, through 
the individual anarchy of the Revolution ; in England, 
by the degrading misery of the labour conflict. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE NEW INDUSTRY. 



The publication, in 1776, of Adam Smith's "Wealth 
of Nations," marks the best starting-point of the new 
industry. He relates there how it took three weeks 
to carry loads of goods from London to Edinburgh ; 
how workmen were bound down to the place where 
they were born, and lived and died in the same 
house, and the same trade ; how long trains of pack- 
horses carried the goods to the great fairs. The 
domestic system of work made little difference be- 
tween master and man. Farmers and farm labourers 
were on almost equal terms. 

The new inventions came. In a few years all 
was changed. England was taken by surprise. 
Before men had even time to think, the great steps, 
with all their vast consequences, were taken. Old 
trades were ruined; new methods sprang up; inven- 
tion followed upon invention. Some were suddenly 
plunged into the depths of poverty, while others were 
rolling in unexpected wealth. The wild confusion 
that ensued can only be compared with the growth 
of towns and settlements round a newly-opened gold 
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district Thousands were huddled into the factory 
towns among smoke, and steam, and whirling wheels, 
their old homes broken, their old ties lost. Riches, 
gained with ease and rapidity by many, caused an 
indifference and inhumanity which was appalling; 
falling incomes, on the other hand, made many pinch 
their domestic workers to the last penny in order to 
compete with the machines. 

The change in the relation of workmen to em- 
ployers was saddest of all. Under old conditions a 
contemporary writes : — '* Master and men were so 
joined in sentiment, and, if I may be permitted to 
use the term, to love one another, that they did not 
wish to be separated if they could help it." A few 
years later a master could write : — " It is as imposs- 
ible to effect a union between the high and low 
classes of society as to mix oil and water. There 
can be no union, because it is the interest of 
the employer to* get as much work as he can 
done for the smallest sum possible.". The great 
changes in farming had the same effect. ** The 
labourer," said Cobbett, " had ceased to be a member 
of the farmer's household, and was thrust out of the 
farm-house into a hovel." The great plea of the 
" Wealth of Nations " for a free industry was only 
carried out on the side of the factory owners. Every 
thing that hampered them was neglected or altered. 
The labourer, on the other hand, was bound hand 
and foot by the most galling burdens preventing his 
free action. The Poor Law of the time served only 
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to excite the greed of the employer, and rob the 
workman of his self-respect. In 1793, for instance, 
two families, which were reduced to penury, were each 
given an acre of land to cultivate for themselves. 
This saved the poor rate ^£40 per annum. But it 
was at once stopped as being " dangerous," and mak- 
ing "the labourer independent." The Berkshire 
justices declared that the labourers were not receiving 
enough to live upon, and added that, if the employers 
could not increase the wages, the poor rates should 
make up the amount. This pernicious system aggra- 
vated the evil ten-fold, increasing the greed of the 
masters, and pauperising and degrading the men. 
Meanwhile, between 1760 and 18 18, the poor rate 
rose with leaps and bounds, the burden of this 
falling most heavily on the land. 

The workmen themselves were too dazed by the rush 
and suddenness of the change to offer any but a blind 
resistance. They were crowded together in new places, 
separated from their employers, hemmed in by legal 
restrictions, and unsoftened by the familiar ties of their 
home, which they had left for work. Revolution was in 
the air, and savage riots and rick-burnings revealed flashes 
of the smothered flame of misery and discontent ; but as 
yet the men acted with the wildness of despair, not with 
the settled earnestness of conviction and hope. 

A darker side of the picture is still to be drawn. 
The upstart manufacturers were ready to sacrifice all 
to cheapness of labour. One writer says : — " The true 
interests of a manufacturing community can only be 
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effectually promoted by competition, \irhich hinders 
the rise of wages among workmen." The political 
economy of the day endorsed the statement. The 
result soon was that in quick succession women took 
the place of men in the factories, and lastly, children 
took the place of both. Parents protested against 
sending their children to the factories. They knew 
the cruelty and vice with which they would meet. But 
wages went lower and lower, and the price of bread 
rose higher. The war with France brought misery 
and want unspeakable, and the parents at last gave 
way, and let the children go. 

This was not all. In order to cheapen labour still 
further, the workhouses were drained of their children. 
Traders in child-labour sprang up to keep the factory 
owners supplied with paupers. Canal boats and wagons, 
crowded with these wretched, starving boys and girls, 
passed through the country with their load of human 
misery, doomed to the most terrible slavery. "In stench, 
in heated rooms, amid the constant whirling of a thou- 
sand wheels, little fingers and little feet were kept in 
ceaseless action, forced into unnatural activity by 
blows from the heavy hands and feet of the merciless 
overlooker." They slept in relays upon filthy 
mattresses, with no distinction of sex. Irons were 
often riveted to their ankles to prevent their escape. 
The pages of the Blue Books are wakened to a 
terrible interest by this inhuman misery. Southey, in 
one of his letters to Mr. May, writes that "the slave 
trade is a mercy compared to it." According to Dr 
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Gaskell, the physical status of the maDufacturing 
classes was degraded to the lowest point. In the 
evidence before the Parliamentary Commissions, it 
was shown that the number of adult male workmen 
was scarcely 23 per cent. Parents became their own 
children's paupers. The children soon got tired of 
helping them, made callous by their unnatural con- 
ditions. They left their parents, said Lord Ashley, 
with a " Damn you, we have to keep you^^ and went 
off. Many young girls, amidst the awful temptations 
and weakening of home influence, were ruined before 
they reached the age of thirteen or fourteen. The 
poorhouse was filled with people old before their 
time, displaced by children. "Here," said Carlyle, 
" sat a considerable part of the nation as if en- 
chanted, fit for work in the midst of a fair world 
inviting them — held back in idleness as if by an in- 
visible ban." 

The Church was so strangely narrowed down to the 
saving of individual souls, that the enormity of the 
social wrong was not yet realised. In the matter of 
foreign missions or slavery the social aspect of Chris- 
tianity had been instinctively grasped, but factories were 
handed over to political economy. It was given to Mal- 
thus to attempt to justify the ways of man to God. "By 
making," he says, " the passion of self-love incomparably 
stronger than that of benevolence, the more ignorant 
pursue the general happiness — an end they would 
totally fail to attain if the moving principle had been 
benevolence \ — for this, in a being so short-sighted as 
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man, would lead to the gravest errors, and transform 
the fair and cultivated soil of human society into a 
dreary scene of want and confusion." 

In the field of thought the same poverty of ideals 
prevailed. Adam Smith, living in the old era of ob- 
solete restrictions^ had pleaded almost passionately for a 
free industry. He would have pleaded no less passion- 
ately against the one-sided development which actually 
took place. The principles he enunciated were carried 
to extremes by his successors, from which his strong 
wisdom and historical method would have saved him. 
Production was the one theme at which all worked 
exclusively. Men were so many counters in produc- 
tion, whose price was put at subsistence level. As 
the pool of labour was never empty, and could always 
be drawn from, wages could cleaily never mount much 
above starvation point. Malthus suggested that the 
only way of escape was for the workmen themselves 
to decrease their numbers. Any manufacturers who 
had instincts of generosity or pity were chilled as 
they heard about the "iron law of wages." That 
Mr. John Bright, one of the noblest-minded men 
of the century, could have called even the " Ten 
Hours Bill" "one of the worst measures passed in 
the shape of legislation," shows to what a state of 
blindness a hard and fast theory could reduce men's 
minds. 

But the facts had only to be really known by 
those whose hearts had been touched by the love 
and sorrow of the suffering Christ, and sooner or later 
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a change must come. The two things that were 
standing in the way were a dread of the economists 
and a most intensely individual theory, that Christi- 
anity did not deal with social and industrial conditions. 
But Christian sympathy soon broke through the bonds 
of theory. It was impossible to realise the Passion 
of our Lord, and look with indifference on His suffer- 
ing children. 

This thought was practically the motive power of all 
the great reformers, which first stirred themselves, and 
by which afterwards they stirred the nation. It is strik- 
ing to note that one, who in many ways was the most 
narrowly "evangelical," Lord Ashley (better known as 
the Earl of Shaftesbury), was the main mover in the 
great reform. In rapid succession since then, each 
great part of the one Church life has welcomed the 
social message of Christianity. There has been a con- 
tinuous revolt among the most earnest men of every 
school of thou6;ht from the individualism of the last 
century. To the Evangelicals in their great leader, 
Lord Ashley, belongs the honour of starting this 
revolt. Since then each fresh movement of Christian 
thought has most firmly laid hold of men, just 
where it has brought home the Christian social mes- 
sage. Even such movements of our own day as the 
Salvation Army and the Church Army have found 
their most solid strength in their social work. 

But welcomed as each genuine effort of social work 
is now, it was indeed a serious step to take in Lord 
Ashley's time. He was obliged to act in the face of 
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the opposition of economists, and very many of the 
sentiments of his own religious body. But from the 
moment he became convinced that it was a real 
Christian duty, he went forward with the most un- 
flinching resolution. He asked his wife if she was 
ready to sacrifice herself and him to the coming 
struggle, and she supported and cheered him most 
nobly. He made from the first, with infinite pains, 
the most careful examination of the factories. There 
he saw the " crippled and distorted " children, whose 
deformities were so terrible that they seemed to him 
" like a mass of crooked alphabets." There he gathered 
real facts with his own eyes. People, he felt truly, did 
not know the facts, and if only they were clearly stated 
the day must be won. Richard Oastler of Bradford 
was his staunch supporter. He had grasped the idea 
of a Christian State, and placed this thought in the 
forefront of his work. As the laws of the State 
were to be directed by Christian principle, so Christian 
principle, at all cost, should govern British trade. 
England was losing its right to be called a Christian 
State, for the poor and oppressed had the very first 
claim on any Christian government. Sadler was the 
Parliamentary spokesman of the movement. It was 
his deeply earnest Christianity which sustained him 
through the continued struggle. " I am persuaded," 
he repeated year after year, "that 'ten hours' can 
never be receded from by those who love the 
children, or wish to gain the approbation of Him, Who 
was their Friend and Lover." 
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Thus through the first sharp conflict one great message 
of the Incarnation won its way back into a forgetful 
world. The thought, that the Lord had consecrated 
every human life and every age of life by sharing our 
nature, was being dimly conceived afresh from the 
midst of the suffering of the weak and helpless 
children. Men came to see that humanity, however 
degraded or sunk, was sacred in His eyes. Who Him- 
self was made man and suffered and died, Who was 
the Child of Bethlehem and Nazareth, as well as the 
thorn-crowned King of Calvary. 

While the struggle for the children's liberty was 
thus being gradually brought to a victorious end, the 
workmen waking from their dazed bewilderment drew 
together in intense class hatred against the tyranny of 
the masters. Disraeli, in a striking scene in " Sybil," 
declared that the country was divided into "two 
nations," each ignorant of the other, and hating one 
another — the rich and poor. The Chartist movement 
showed to what depths popular passion and indigna- 
tion had reached. Their watch -word was the 
couplet : — 

" The law treads down the poor man, 
And the rich man makes the law." 

Applause amounting almost to frenzy greeted 
O'Connor as he thundered against "the villains who 
quaff your sweat, gnaw your flesh, and drink the blood 
of infants . . . luxuriate on woman's misery, and 
grow fat upon the labourer's toil." It seemed im- 
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possible that the struggle ^could end in anything else 
than an appeal to physical force. The best men 
viewed the issue of brute violence as inevitable. 

It was at such a crisis in our industrial history 
that the little band of " Christian Socialists," who 
were gathered round F. D. Maurice and Kingsley, 
endeavoured to bring home to men's hearts the 
breadth as well as depth of the Christian message 
of peace and good-will. Seldom has a spirit of 
greater devotion been seen than theirs. They realised 
as few have done that Christ demanded the whole of 
their life in all its range, industrial and social. In 
the end they spread over the country a still deeper 
wave of Christian social sentiment than Lord Ashley's 
movement. Maurice wrote to his sister before en- 
tering into the struggle: — 

"The death of Christ is actually, literally the death 
of you and me. To believe we have any self of our 
own is the devil's lie . . . but let us believe further 
that we have each a life, our own life, not of you and 
me, but a universal life in Him. He will live in us 
and quicken us with all life and with all love, will 
make us experience the reality of loving God and 
loving our brethren." 

"A universal life in Him." In the power of this 
thought they worked out the social aspect of Chris- 
tianity ; with this devoted aim they lived and " found " 
their own lives in the lives of others, toiling among 
the toiling multitudes. By every means in their power, 
by pamphlets, novels, newspapers, schools, brother- 
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hoods, associations, they held up to rich and poor 
alike co-operation as the Christian law of industry. 
Abuse and scandal were heaped upon them, especially 
by religious newspapers. ** Yeast " and "Alton Locke " 
were condemned as preaching immorality and Atheism. 

Deprecating the selfish side of Chartism, they 
tried to gain the sympathy of its leaders, and 
threw new life and enthusiasm into Robert Owen's 
attempts to organise workmen by means of co-opera- 
tion. The Christian Socialist had in its first number 
the following words, — as living and true to-day as 
when they were first uttered : — " Christianity becomes 
chilly and helpless when cramped within four walls, 
and forbidden to go forth, conquering and to conquer, 
to assert God's rightful dominion over every process 
of trade and industry, over every act of our common 
life, and to embody in due forms of organisation 
every deepest truth that faith has committed to its 
charge.'' This last principle is further explained as 
"to diffuse co-operation as the practical application 
of Christianity to the purposes of trade and industry." 

It is now well known how their co-operative as- 
sociations of working-men partly succeeded and partly 
failed, at last to be revived through persistent effort 
in the great co-operative movement. Maurice was 
from the first the great thinker. Cumbrous and 
laboured as his utterance often was, yet little by little 
he made his life-thought plain. The Gospel of the 
Incarnation, the complete and perfect union of God 
and man — this was the strength, and hope, and life, 
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of all truly human activity. Wherever this was not 
realised, life tended to be inhuman, unnatural, selfish, 
brutal. The union of God and man in the life and 
passion of Christ was the one uniting bond of all 
classes, all ages, all time — the past, the present, and 
the future ; — it was the true basal bond between man 
and man, drawing each in sympathy towards a 
common, mutual life of love and service. "I come/' 
he said, "to give thanks that in Him is the life of 
the world. I do not want a separate life either here 
or hereafter. I come to renounce that separate life, 
to disclaim it ... I understand that the Son of God, 
by sacrificing Himself, has given me a share and pro- 
perty in another life — the common life which is in 
Him, — and I have come to pray that He will deliver 
me, and my brethren, and the universe, from that 
separate and selfish life which is the cause of all our 
woes and miseries — spiritual and fleshly, inward and 
outward." 

In a very different school of thought the beginnings 
of the same great doctrine were being worked out by 
another path. Two thoughts — the unity of the Church 
as the Body of Christ, and the presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament of His Passion and Love, — were the 
strength of the Oxford movement. Realising in burn- 
ing sympathy the sufferings of Christ equally with the 
Evangelicals, they realised still further (and herein was 
their true advance) that the individual was not a mere 
unit, or the Church a mere aggregate of units, but all 
were members of one body, whose life was more than 
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that of the sum of individuals composing it They 
knew themselves to be heirs of a living past, spiritually 
present with them in the unity of the great Mother 
Church of all ages. They lived again in the presence 
of the Early Church, and in communion with the 
saintly lives of the Middle Ages. The forms of the 
past were too often copied instead of translated. But 
the spirit of the new movement was far too deep to 
end in a death of formalism. For a time, indeed, 
its scope seemed too abstract and unpractical for the 
range of common life. But gradually the thought 
of the Church was placed in its true relation to the 
message of the Incarnation. The Church was seen 
as the embodiment of the life — the common life 
which Maurice showed was the very life of Him Who 
was incarnate. Thus, through the mediating thought 
of the Catholic Church, the social side of the Gospel 
message was firmly held. The Church was regarded 
as entrusted with a divine mission to society, filled 
with that fulness of grace, by which the world could 
be regenerated, claiming in the name of Christ a 
saving power, not only individual but social. 

It would be hard to over-estimate the power of 
these two great movements in correcting the merely 
individual conception of Christian truth. If, on the 
one side, there has been a danger of private judgment 
being over-ridden and definite forms being insisted on 
where they carried no meaning ; if, on the other hand, 
broader views have tended to vagueness and license, 
yet the most earnest thinkers and workers have made 
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Christ, and Christ alone, the centre of their social 
message, and by lives of most unsparing devotion 
to their Lord, have influenced wider and wider circles, 
and inspired fresh hope in all sorts and conditions of 
men. They did not theorise ; they acted out their 
Christian faith in self-renouncing lives. They volun- 
tarily gave up all to live and work among the poor, 
acting up to an order of society — a brotherhood of 
rich and poor, — which was for the world at large an 
ideal only. Such silent lives have been at the root 
of the little progress that has since been made. Their 
salt has probably saved England from the corruption 
of much of continental Socialism, with its undisguised 
materialistic ends and open appeal to base and selfish 
instincts. 

The Christian social movement was not, however, 
confined to England. It will be only possible to 
trace out the thoughts and aims of one great leader 
in France and Germany respectively, and to show the 
kindred movement in the life of an Italian patriot. 

St. Simon, in his " Nouveau Christianisme," had 
struck the first blow against the existing order, but 
I^amennais was the central active figure in France. 
George Sand gives this striking picture of the man : — 
"The austere and terrible face of the great Lamen- 
nais ... a brass tablet, the seal of indomitable 
vigour, ardent and vast as heaven." He began as 
an ardent Royalist, and claimed for the Church the 
duty of social reconstruction. He longed to see 
Rome entirely on the side of the people, raising them 
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from their degradation. But he met with nothing 
but coldness. His trust was broken, though his earnest 
zeal remained. He left the base of church organisa- 
tion, and tried to reach almost apart from it the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. This separa- 
tion sadly prevented the temperate balance of judg- 
ment, which is the saving work of society towards 
the individual. At the same time his words were more 
striking and startling. " In passing through the earth," 
he writes, " I opened my eyes and saw unheard-of suf- 
ferings without number. Pale, sick, fainting, covered 
with garments of mourning stained with blood, humanity 
rose before me, and I asked myself, ' Is that man 
as God has made him ? ' ' Let the poor be up 
and doing ' is the message given him ; " if you separate, 
each only considering himself, you have nothing to 
expect but suffering, misfortune and oppression." He 
had, however, little power of organisation. He was 
more an iconoclast than a reformer, and his early 
failures had driven calmness from him. But he never 
left the guiding principle of his life— that society rests 
on a religious basis, and that the recovery of society de- 
pends on unselfishness and sympathy, not on external 
enactment or material advance. It is interesting to 
note the contrast he presents to Kingsley. Lamennais 
started a Royalist, and ended a Republican ; Kingsley 
began by declaring, ''I am a Church of England 
parson, and a Chartist/' and ended with a passion 
for moderation. Lamennais found a Church that 
would not hear, Kingsley a Church slowly awakening. 
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Bishop Ketteler is the most striking figure among 
the Christian Socialists of Germany. His appeal was 
to the perfect humanity of our Lord, and his appeal 
was embodied in his life. He could say in later 
years, " I have lived with and among the people. 
There are few tears, and none of their sufferings, which 
have escaped me." Like Kingsley, during the plague 
of 1847, he most devotedly visited and relieved his 
people at the daily risk of his own life. But his 
greatest message was delivered after the terrible riot 
of Frankfort in 1848, when all Germany stood aghast 
at the atrocities committed. Ketteler alone saw 
deeper. He heard the stifled cry of the multitudes, 
and knew from his experience of the poor, that there 
was something far more than mere savagery in the 
uprising of the people. "I believe," he said at this 
crisis, "in the truth of those noble ideas, which are 
moving the world now. I love the present age be- 
cause it strives mightily for the accomplishment of those 
ideal hopes, though we are yet a long way off from 
the happy ending. . . . But there is one means alone 
of realising them, by turning to Him, the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, . . . With Him humanity can do every- ^ 
thing; without Him it can do nothing. Yea, I main- 
tain in the deepest conviction of my soul we may 
restore a community of good and of everlasting peace. 
Without Him we shall go down to destruction, a bye- 
word and derision to posterity." 

His life was one of unwearied energy. He rose at 
four in the morning, and frequently heard confessions, 
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made to him by the poor, from two in the afternoon 
to twelve at night. He started and organised many 
forms of social union — associations of journeymen, 
departments for unemployed, mutual improvement and 
benefit societies. With regard to the ultimate solution 
of the labour question, he had no cut and dried 
method to offer. He only asserted vehemently that 
"all decrees of State in themselves fail to cure the 
cancer in the human body-politic." Only full and 
many-sided Christian love, with all its inventiveness 
and motive power, could bring in many ways and 
manners an effectual remedy. The office of the 
Church, he said, was " mediatorial, to settle mutual 
dissensions between man and man, which are not 
always the result of ill-will, but often of ignorance 
and prejudice." He urged State protection of labour, 
but preferred co-operation as a means to the end, 
pointing out the impotence of mere law to equalise 
conditions. Legislation by itself could only effect an 
external combination of ** pulverised social-atoms." 
Christian charity in its widest sense, acting through 
co-operative brotherhood, could alone bring peace and 
good-will. It would be extremely interesting to follow 
his life further, and to note the way in which his work 
was taken up by Moufang, Huber, and the State 
Socialists. *' To do great deeds," said St. Simon, " you 
must have enthusiasm." " The power of Christian 
love," said Bishop Ketteler, **is the lever for raising 
and regenerating society." 

In Italy, one name, the greatest perhaps of all, needs 
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careful notice, Mazzini, the greater part of whose mes- 
sage Christianity can claim for her own and add to its 
fulness. " It is not Adam Smith nor Carlyle, but 
Mazzini, who is the true teacher of our age," were 
Arnold Toynbee's memorable words. Mazzini's faith 
was centred in a united humanity which should realise 
the Divine will through the discipline of social duty. 
The lesson of individualism, he said, was " destructive, 
burning up shams and lies not a few," but unable to 
create. " It was not," he passionately writes, " to 
attain the ignoble and immoral * every one for himself ' 
that so many great men, holy martyrs of thought, have 
shed from century to century the tears of the soul, the 
sweat and blood of the body. Beings of devotedness 
and love, they laboured and suffered for something 
higher than the individual — for that humanity which 
ought to be the object of all our efforts, and to which 
we are all responsible. Before a generation who 
scorned them they calmly uttered their prophetic 
thought . . . speaking to that collective being which 
ever lives, ever learns, and in which the Divine idea is 
progressively realised." 

If it is asked from whence this vision of humanity 
sprang, this wonderful picture of his stands written for 
all time : — 

*^The sky was dark, the heavens void, the people 
strangely agitated or motionless in stupor. Whole 
nations disappeared; others lifted their heads as if to 
view their fall . . . man was hideous to behold. Placed 
between two infinities, he had no consciousness of 
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either — neither of his future nor of his past The 
fatherland was no more. The solemn voice of Brutus 
proclaimed the death of virtue from his tomb. Good 
men departed that they might not be defiled by contact 
with the world. The multitude demanded bread and 
the sports of the circus. 

" He came — the soul most full of love, the most 
sacredly virtuous, the most deeply inspired by God 
and the Future that men had yet seen on earth — Jesus. 
He bent over the corpse of the dead world and whis- 
pered a word of faith. Over the clay, which had lost 
all of man but the movement and the form, he uttered 
words until then unknown — love, sacrifice, a heavenly 
origin ; and the dead arose. A new life circulated 
through the clay, which philosophy had tried in vain 
to reanimate. From that corpse arose the Christian 
world, the world of liberty and equality. From that 
clay arose the true man, the image of God, the pre- 
cursor of humanity." 

The message of the Incarnation is indeed the 
crown of these ideals* and hopes. Man's heavenly 
origin and God's infinite self-spending love — this was 
the "glory" which Christ came to reveal. In the 
suffering, pleading Christ, in the Passion and the Cross, 
man now knows, as he could never know before, God's 
love, and the knowledge is new life ; so near is God 
to man, in such intimate union, that what is done to 
the least is done unto Him. So united are we one to 
another, that no class distinctions can stand before the 
fact that we are *'all one man in Christ Jesus." 
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In connection with this teaching, Positivism has 
given the greatest aid to the clear expression of 
Christian thought, by making more historically living 
the ideas of a collective humanity, the solidarity of 
the race, the continuity of the ages, the totality of 
life. Another debt equally precious is owed to the 
Ruskin school of artists and thinkers, who have re- 
awakened the religious spirit in art, and raised ideals 
of beauty which have passed far beyond the aesthetic 
side of life. In the coarseness of a manufacturing 
country and a commercial age, they have made men 
realise the beauty and chivalry of the Christian faith, 
and by their devotion to the religious art of the 
Middle Ages, they have ennobled the individual with 
the glory of the collective heritage of the past. Thus 
philosophy and art have been the true handmaids 
of religion. Science, too, has played a wonderful 
part in bringing home the reality of the intimate 
relation of man with man, and age with age, the 
unity of created life, and the groaning and travailing 
of creation. At one time in a crudely dogmatic state- 
ment of a theory of survival of the fittest, it seemed 
to be completely reactionary. But the adjustment 
has been gradually accomplished, and now in every 
way the gain from science has been very great in- 
deed, clearing up, as it has done, many crude and 
ill-formed ideas. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TRADES UNION MOVEMENT. 

While the great principles of co-operation were being 
laid down by the Christian Socialists^ the earnest entreaty 
and burning denunciation of Carlyle was rousing the 
more generous employers to try and themselves remedy 
the sad state of their workmen. Drawing his ideals 
from the past, and setting them in glaring contrast with 
the present, Carlyle pleaded for true and chivalrous 
"captains of industry" in place of the callous, mer- 
cenary employer. His words rang through the length 
and breadth of England, and found a response among 
many of the owners of factories. These, the more 
generous of their class, tried hard to restore the old 
feudal ideal of dependence and protection. The 
worker, before regarded as a mere instrument, was 
now looked upon as under the master's protection 
and in return gave to him his political support. 

Saltaire, the industrial town built by Sir T. Salt, is 
a good illustration of this ideal at its best. The settle- 
ment was a perfect monument of care for the work- 
man. A beautiful church and schools had been built, 
and every form of recreation provided. The whole 
would seem at first sight to have completely solved 
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the problem of labour in its own domain. But there 
is one great flaw which has often been pointed out. 
The workmen were entirely dependent, and had 
everything done for them. Under a gentleman like 
Sir T. Salt, such dependence was scarcely realised. 
Still, even then, it tended to make men expect every- 
thing to be done for them, and when successors came, 
intent on making money, the whole of the workmen 
fell easy victims to oppression, and the spirit of true 
self-government was never reached. The various build- 
ings, one after another, fell into disuse, and finally the 
firm itself became bankrupt. The failure was due to 
the incompleteness of the ideal. It recognised, in- 
deed, that men needed a healthy environment, and 
everything was done at first to promote this. But it 
rested purely on the basis of dependence, not brother- 
hood. It never reached the highest and most un- 
selfish point of helping men to help themselves, and 
work out their own lives manfully and nobly. 

But while the special method was incomplete, the 
spirit of the new movement among the employers was 
good and true, and real " captains of industry " — men 
whose first thought was the moral well-being of their 
workmen and not their own profits, — grew more fre- 
quent as the century advanced. The good which such 
men have done in allaying class friction has been incal- 
culable. They have been the very salt of the earth 
in their own special sphere. It has been well pointed 
out that more has been gained by the willing renun- 
ciation of the rich than by the aggression and threaten- 
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ing of the poor. But even among the most earnest 
of such good employers there has been an almost 
fatal tendency to be autocrats rather than true fathers 
of the people. They have been willing to do all for 
the men except one thing — to take the men com- 
pletely into their confidence. 

Those who could in any true sense at all be called 
captains of industry were very few, and for a long time 
hardly made their influence felt. The workers, brought 
close to one another by the sympathy of common 
suffering, were hampered by the most cruel restrictions 
with regard to combination. They had wrongs, griev- 
ous wrongs, but they were forbidden to combine to 
remedy them. They knew themselves to be, individu- 
ally, helpless units, at the mercy of the factory owner; 
yet if they combined to meet on more equal terms 
they were liable to imprisonment. A ray of light 
dawned in 1824, when an Act was passed allowing 
freedom of combination; but the Act was immediately 
stultified in 1825 by the fears of the employers, who 
induced Parliament, while making legal common de- 
liberation, to make illegal any action resulting from 
deliberation. Even should the workmen agree to 
make up a common fund from their earnings, it 
might be embezzled by a thieving secretary and the 
law could not touch him. Under these sad conditions 
began the long struggle of the workmen to meet em- 
ployers on equal terms and not as individual units. It 
was a terrible conflict, and few who were engaged could 
see the end. The danger of a violent revolution was 
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at one time imminent. "We are engulfed," was all 
Dr. Arnold could say, "and must inevitably go down 
the cataract." The workmen, distrusted as if they were 
conspirators, soon learnt to return the distrust and to 
act as conspirators, often with all the venom of 
jealousy and hate. The picture of the secrecy of the 
first Trades Unions is well given in "Sybil." 

The Unions, when further advanced, seemed to be 
tearing away the last ties of personal contact even be- 
tween good employers and their men. " In the strike 
of 1859," one master said, "men who had worked at 
the place for thirty or forty years, and were now called 
out by their Union, came up and said to us, " This is 
the saddest day that has ever happened to us in our 
lives ; but we must go ; we are bound to go." " De- 
pend upon it," said Cobden, "nothing can be got by 
fraternising with Trades Unions. I had rather live 
under a Dey of Algiers than a Trades Committee." 
As the beginnings of Trades Unions are studied, this 
certainly is the first impression given. The direct 
hostility, the complete separation that was first caused 
by them, seemed for the moment to destroy the last 
hope of genuine good-will and afiection between 
master and men. Carlyle lamented bitterly the separa- 
tion. Man's duty to man, he said, was resolving 
itself into a " cash-nexus," into handing him over so 
many metal pieces and shoving him out of doors. But 
Carlyle did not see all. The moment of cleavage is, 
indeed, a terrible one, full of hardships and suffering; 
but as the old bonds of union were disappearing, the 
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new were being formed. In the best of the old em- 
ployers there had been too much autocracy; in the 
worst, there had been an unlimited despotism as com- 
plete as that of the slaveowner. In the best work- 
men, on the other hand, there had been too much of 
a weakening sense of dependence; while in the worst 
there grew up either a hireling greed and self-seeking, 
or else a wild and reckless anarchy. At the highest, 
there had been rather feudal lordship and dependence 
than mutual brotherhood. With Trades Unions em- 
ployer and workmen parted for the moment as merely 
master and servant. Now at length they are beginning 
to unite again as brothers and fellow-workers, con- 
sulting together, working together for the good of the 
whole industry, members one of another in mutual 
and not one-sided dependence. Trades Unions in the 
long-run were found a help rather than a hindrance in 
bringing about this result. Even as early as the Par- 
liamentary Committee of 1838 it was found that there 
had been less direct lawlessness and reckless crime 
during times of strikes, owing to the Unions ; the old 
brutal savagery was stopped as the men acted more 
as a united body. Little by little the injustice of pre- 
venting combination was recognised, till at last re- 
strictions were withdrawn. Mr. Mundella, especially, 
took the men's part, and urged that strong Trades 
Unions would increase the possibilities of conciliation. 
The welfare of English trade depends mainly on 
three great industries, — ^textiles^ coal, and iron. A good 
understanding between employers and employed in 
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these trades is the greatest boon to the country. Dr. 
G. Von Schultze-Gaevernitz, in his "Social Peace," 
has given a detailed account of the value of Trades 
Unions in promoting this end. The power of con- 
ciliation has advanced. Instead of isolated individual 
struggles, due more to hasty passions than earnest 
questions of right and wrong, the most intelligent 
leaders of the men have been able to meet and con- 
sult with the employers, and every grievance is care- 
fully and judiciously examined. Mr. Samuel Andrew, 
secretary of the Oldham Master Cotton Spinners, 
has shown that in 1839 the wages in the trade of 
a family where two members worked were only 21s. 
per week. Revolutionary ideas and frequent petty 
strikes made even this wage precarious. The trade 
was in a constant state of turmoil, and the men 
were becoming thoroughly lawless. From the time 
that trade organisation began the change was marked. 
First of all there were more strikes than ever ; but 
they were real economic contests. Little by little 
the trade began to enter on the stage of real and 
organised conciliation. Meanwhile wages were more 
than doubled. In 1887, before the British Association, 
Mr. Andrew could say, "Perhaps there is no centre 
in England where disputes are so easily and equitably 
settled as at Oldham. ... In the cotton trade, as 
I believe, we have, at the present time, the most 
efficacious labour in the world. It is not only bred 
and trained, it is fitted and disciplined to its work." 
Professor Marshall gives his mature opinion that 
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" independently of effect upon wages, Trades Unions 
have done inestimable service by teaching men to 
trust one another, to act together, to discuss, under 
the direction of the ablest minds, questions of far- 
reaching policy." In his chapter on Trades Unions 
at the end of " Economics of Industry," he briefly 
cites the benefits of Unions : — 

1. In case of disputes the employer deals with 
skilled leaders of the men instead of the whims of 
ignorant workmen. 

2. The minimum wage prevents anxiety to the 
employer of being undersold by cheaper labour. 

3. A strong Union supplies and creates a more 
efficient class of workmen. 

Perhaps the noblest fact in their favour is that 
during the last thirty years the twelve largest and 
oldest Unions have spent only 6 per cent, of their 
funds in strikes, while 94 per cent, has gone to 
benefits in sickness, accident, etc. There is indeed 
another side of their influence which must not be 
overlooked. While they have enabled the work- 
man to meet the employer on equal terms, they 
have also been the cause of some of the greatest 
acts of tjn-anny which this century has seen. This 
has been mainly because they lacked sympathy and 
help from the more educated. A little warm-hearted 
sympathy and friendly counsel would often have 
saved them from acts of injustice, and even mean- 
ness. When the ignorance in which they started is 
considered, and their past oppression and wrong, it 
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is only a wonder that they have shown such a concilia- 
tory spirit in return. If only the whole movement 
could be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood, if the ideal of mutual good-will could only 
rise above class prejudice, labour and capital would be 
brought most closely together. For Trades Unions, 
with their ideal issue in a complete conciliation, are 
a true historic growth. They point forward to the 
time when employer and workman will regard each 
other as friends, not enemies, and the whole industry 
as an organised whole, in which all are so united that 
when one member suffers all the members suffer 
with it. Such Unions have already taken workmen 
out of a merely local and narrow life. Men, whose 
range of thought was almost limited by their own 
little locality, have learned the glory of belonging to 
one vast fellowship of labour. They will go on, as 
conciliation advances, to recognise the whole industry, 
labour and capital, as one organised body in which 
men work side by side in brotherly union for the 
service of humanity and the glory of God. 

As they realise thus their industrial life as a fellow- 
ship, a communion, a brotherhood, the thought will 
react upon their isolated Christianity, and they will 
value infinitely more than they have done the vaster 
and deeper fellowship, communion, and brotherhood 
of the Church, the Body of Christ. The need of 
protection and dependence will not cease when the 
brotherhood of labour and capital is realised. It 
will take newer forms, and the truest protector will 
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know the duty of the elder and stronger brother to 
strengthen the muscles and sinews of self-help in 
those dependent on him. Riches or rank will be 
only added means of helping the weaker brothers 
in the battle of life. ** However feebly," says Dr. 
Westcolt, "we realise the fact, the truth, of the In- 
carnation, we find in it the inexhaustible spring of 
brotherhood. No difference which finds expression 
in terms of earth can stay it. . . . We may be filled 
with shame and compunction for innumerable incon- 
sistencies, failures, sins, but the motive which we 
have once felt loses nothing of its claim on our 
obedience. Christ — such is the formal confession of 
each one of us — took me to Himself when He took 
humanity to Himself, and I owe myself to those 
with whom He has united me." ("Incarnation and 
Common Life," pp. 24, 25.) 

Mr. Mundella's description of the beginnings of the 
Boards of Conciliation shows how hard it was to make 
the change of relationships understood. He writes : — 
" My obstacle was that the masters had the old feudal 
notion. They would insist on dealing with • the men 
one at a time ... it is impossible to describe to you 
how suspiciously we looked at one another until it 
dawned upon us, that in buying labour we should 
treat the seller of labour just as courteously as the 
seller of coal or a bale of cotton." This was one 
great step gained. The basis now was seeil to be an 
exchange of service, the workman giving his labour, 
the employer his money. Before the employer seemed 
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independent, the workman wholly dependent ; now they 
were seen to be mutually dependent, and so far the 
dignity of labour was given its true place. 

The first step was thus attained, but infinitely more 
remains to be done. Human labour cannot be treated 
as a dead thing in the same way as cotton or coal. 
There are always human interests, human feelings, inter- 
vening, which upset all calculation as to profits. These 
need more than a mere business settlement across the 
counter. They need mutual good-will and self-sacrifice, hy 
the gospel of duty above the gospel of rights. It / 
seems indeed hard in the face of facts to hope for 
much. There is monied interest on the one hand and 
class suspicion on the other, and greed and selfish- 
ness on both, ready to overthrow any success gained. 
But at least the outward obstacles to union and con- 
ciliation are now gone. Even equality of education is 
becoming more and more a possibility. The barriers 
of ignorance and legal restriction have been gradually 
removed. Now the opportunity has come to go 
further, and press home the truth that self-sacrifice 
and mutual love must be at the root of all that is 
to be permanent, not self-interest and mutual suspicion. 
If a third of a century could so change public opinion 
that slavery, from being approved, was abolished at 
the greatest cost, it may well be hoped that another 
generation may see, at least as an aim in view, self- 
sacrifice take the place, which in common talk self- 
interest now holds. Workmen and employers have a 
common glorious inheritance to unite them, an un- 
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brokea national history, a noble fellow-citizenship and 
a common patriotism. The Christian faith sanctions 
and crowns all these with her own still more noble 
inheritance and fellowship, and insists on the true 
brotherhood of men, which can never be realised on 
the basis of self-interest. This common glorious in- 
heritance, it may be hoped, will more and more draw 
men's minds away from class passion and the mere 
selfish greed for money. 

While for the vanguard of working-men Trades 
Unions have already partly found an outcome in con- 
ciliation and mutual dependence, there is a vast host 
of labour, the poorest of the poor, the unskilled, the 
submerged, which has yet to be brought into the line 
of march. So far the old Trades Unions have hardly 
touched them. They still lie stagnating in the pool 
of labour, unreached by the fresh and rapid stream of 
progress. Their ruin has been caused by their very 
poverty, which has kept their bodies and minds 
stunted, and made their living so precarious, that 
habits of thrift or cleanliness have had little chance 
of growth. Christ is pleading here for the strong to 
help the weak. A Church which fails to go right 
down into the midst of the very poorest to bring help 
and succour is self-condemned. " If a man," says the 
aged St. John, "seeth that his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ? " 

It is well to get some clear idea of the vastness 
of the evil In a population of nearly a million in 
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East London, Mr. Charles Booth shows that 345,000 
belong to families, whose weekly earnings amount to 
less than 21s. per family, an average of about 4s. per 
week for each individual. About 5s. of this sum must 
be deducted for the high rent charge, leaving about 
i6s. to provide food, clothing and fire for the whole 
family. Only 23 per cent, of the whole vast popula- 
tion earned 30s. per week per family. Of 111,000 
persons (this is the most terrible fact of all), he writes, 
" It may not be too much to say that if the whole of 
this class were swept out of existence . . . the classes 
just above them would be immeasurably better off, and 
no industry would suffer in the least." The Bishop 
of Durham, again, points to the fact that inhabitants 
of one hundred and sixty-seven streets in Liverpool 
were refused admission to a friendly society, and that 
about one-fourth of the deaths of adults in London 
take place in workhouses or charitable institutions. 
These typical examples might be added to from such 
towns as Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, and all 
the large centres of industry. There is indeed a 
problem here, which the Church has only just begun 
to face. 

When the causes of poverty are traced back, only 
a small proportion are seen to be directly due to 
drink in the present generation. The awful curse of 
drink is, that the sins of the fathers are visited in such 
terrible reality on their children. One single drunkard 1 ^ 
can spread poverty and degradation to his children's 
children. It is the thousands upon thousands that 
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are yearly born into a degrading poverty which pre- 
sent the difficulty. Their destruction is their very 
birth and early years of want. There is most clearly 
here the need of a strong helping hand, but how to 
stretch it out without pauperising, how to give help 
and yet stimulate self-help — here is the great practical 
difficulty. The end is clearly to set them on the 
rungs of the higher grades of labour, where they can 
at last join the vanguard of industry. It is almost 
needless to say that methods of doing this must be as 
countless as the conditions are complicated. Two 
historical methods may be taken as types of many 
smaller ways and means. 

The New Unionism made the first comprehensive 
attempt to grapple with the problem of unskilled 
labour. The aim of its leaders was the same as that 
of the Old Trades Unionists, to enable workmen 
to meet their employers on equal terms as a united 
whole, and so raise the whole class of labourers. The 
vast numbers of unemployed, from which new labour 
could be drawn, made any attempt at first seem 
hopeless. Vacancies could be filled by the masters 
at a moment's notice, and any Union could be 
swamped by new-comers. To meet this, the New 
Unionists tried to make their Union membership as 
simple, easy and wide as possible. All the heavy 
payments for benefits were left out, and the charge 
per member was made so small that it was only 
enough for strike emergency. At the same time, the 
vast numbers, who joined in all parts of the kingdom 
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by amalgamation, made the Unions really formidable 
and able to claim a rise in wages. 

A short study of the great dock strike of 1889 
will give the clearest picture of the influence and 
power of the New Unionism. No condition of labour 
could appear more hopeless than that of the dockers 
before the strike. The work of a great proportion of 
those at the dock-gates was regarded by the employers 
themselves as practically useless. The casual labourer 
was hardly worth putting to work. A gang of per- 
manent hands could unload two hundred and sixty 
tons by the time the same number of casuals un- 
loaded sixty. Yet the employers recklessly encouraged 
casual and cheap labour. They did not take the 
pains to regulate their industry, but found it easier 
and less troublesome to keep thousands waiting at 
the dock-gates, and to choose as many as they wanted 
at each emergency, leaving the rest to shift for them- 
selves. In "Life and Labour in East London," the 
following account, written before the strike, is given : — 
" Hundreds keep pouring in on the chance of a few 
hours* work, mostly destined never to return, but 
to crowd the overcrowded docks. The professional 
casual, by a slow process of deterioration, has adapted 
his mind and body to the lower forms of life. But 
worse than their indifference is the sickening cry of 
the man just newly come, dragging his little ones 
down into a poverty from which there is no arising." 

The claim of the dockers was for higher pay, more 
regular hours, and the suppression of middlemen. The 
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contest which follows is a most wonderful example 
of the power of union in common suffering and sym- 
pathy to raise men's character. In less than five 
weeks the listless, hopeless class of dock labourers 
was disciplined into a courageous and orderly army, 
who won the hearts of the police and public by their 
quiet behaviour, and who continued cheerful and 
hopeful in the face of most terrible suffering, without 
wavering or deserting. The force which created this 
great change in men, who seemed most hopelessly 
degraded, was the power of a great moral enthusiasm. 
There was, indeed, much selfishness and class pre- 
judice besides, but in the main the appeal was far 
stronger and deeper. There is a well-known story 
told how on one early autumn morning the rough, 
worn faces of the crowd of dockers lighted up 
with eager interest as they heard of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth, Who came to bring peace and brother- 
hood among men. Suddenly a tall, gaunt stevedore 
rose and shouted, " Lads, lads, hats off, and let us 
give three cheers for Jesus of Nazareth ! " Another 
picture is that of John Bums addressing the throng- 
ing multitudes, when the news came that the strike 
was nearly over. " I will not flatter you," he said, 
**I will not condemn you, but this I do say, that 
when I come back to East London I want to see 
cleaner and brighter homes than I do to-day; what 
is more, I want to see, when this strike is over, evi- 
dence that it has morally influenced you as men for 
the better; I want to see some of your wives bear 
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less marks on their bodies of your brutal ill-treat- 
ment; I want you men to use this strike as a new 
era in your personal and domestic lives; I want 
this strike, which has been nobly fought, and which, 
I believe, will be nobly won, to make a turning-point 
in the life of the ignorant man, who will use the op- 
portunity of being better educated to-morrow than he 
is to-day." 

Words like these, springing from a spirit of union and 
hope for the future, could not fail to raise the men to a 
new level. At the end of the strike the picture of the 
dock labourers is quite different from that given above. 
Professor Marshall regards them as having reached a 
higher grade of industry. Though there has been 
terrible friction and much heart-burning since the strike, 
yet a large number of dockers have been raised to 
permanent employment, and the friction seems likely to 
be greatly lessened. The Report for 1893 showed a 
large increase of regular labour : the competition has 
not been so driving ; the position of the docker has dis- 
tinctly improved. The strike itself was won by the 
strength of public sympathy and the assistance given by 
workmen from all parts of the world. It was a strange 
and striking recognition of the solidarity of the race that 
sympathy and help could be called forth from men 
separated by thousands of miles, but united by common 
brotherhood. Since the victory of the dock labourers 
there has been a great revival of Trades Unionism over 
the country. The beginnings of the new movement 
have been very rough, and often selfish. The success of 
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the dockers at first turned men's heads, and instead 
of genuine patience and self-sacrifice they imagined 
that everything could be done by bullying. But as 
the power of public opinion becomes stronger there 
seems every hope that the new Unions will settle down 
to steady work of organisation and discipline. The 
early conduct of the old Trades Unions was even 
more headstrong, and they have settled down. The 
great present danger is an eagerness for premature 
appeal to legislation in the place of self-help. Such 
appeals have led men to wild destructive theories, 
instead of slow and steady constructive work. 

The second method tried on a large scale, which 
now is historical, is that put forward in '*In Darkest 
England." The strength of this endeavour has been 
that in the roughest and crudest way it has dealt with 
life industrial and moral as a whole, and has reckoned 
with the close interaction of physical and moral 
causes, and has set about a gradual process of slowly 
reclaiming the stunted in body and mind. The 
healthy atmosphere of country life is taken count of, 
and as soon as possible those who have shown them- 
selves willing and ready are drafted to the farm colony. 
From thence, when muscles and energy have devel- 
oped, they go on to the stronger work of the over-sea 
colony, where a co-operative settlement is being formed 
on the principles of self-help. The wish throughout is 
at last to make the hopeless pauper independent, and 
while the scheme is gradual and the process lengthy, 
yet it is on the whole natural and not forced. 
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There are, however, two unnatural elements which 
have partly hindered the scheme in practice. The 
religious teaching, which is given, depends far more 
than is good upon mere excitement, a foundation on 
which our Lord refused to build. In many cases the 
reaction is greater than the first effect. Secondly, 
they deal with men far too much in the mass. Only 
individual treatment can effectually strengthen char- 
acter, and raise a man's self-respect. Still the work 
that has been done, and the self-sacrifice shown, has 
been worthy of all praise. The labour homes of the 
Church Army lessen both of the evils mentioned ; but 
at present they touch only a very small proportion of 
the unemployed. They deserve a great deal more 
support than has yet been given, as their work is 
thoroughly good and wise. They would be still 
further improved, if there were a greater variety of 
work, and if it were possible to form country settle- 
ments. 

It will be well in ending this chapter to recall 
the change, which has come over economic thought 
during the last few years. There is little doubt 
that economists most seriously tied the hands of 
Churchmen early in the century. Their cry of laissez 
/aire was neither scientific nor moral ; yet they appealed 
in the name of science, and stoutly maintained that 
it was best, in the long-run, for the working classes. 
Their appeal to self-interest was still worse. Call 
it enlightened self-interest or what one will, the 
appeal could only excite the all too ready selfish in- 
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stincts, which are so hard to keep in check. The 
Manchester School, containing some most eminent 
and thoughtful men, applied their doctrines without 
seeing that human nature was far too complex for 
their abstract theory. The first great defeats of the 
school came with the Factory Acts of 1833, 1834, 
and 1844. The revolt began as soon as men studied 
human nature and historic facts. It was pressed 
most practically home upon economists, that they 
had been in the past deductive merely, and that 
they had been spinning a huge web of logic upon 
partial or erroneous premises. Since then economic 
science has become more and more inductive; 
economists have taken a far greater interest in history, 
and recognised that they must leave room for social 
development. The third edition of J. S. Mill, in 
1852, marks decisively the change. In the first 
edition the laws of distribution seem as rigid as those 
of production. In the third edition, his judgment 
on Socialism is much less positive ; he recognises far 
more clearly the possibility of the laws of distribution 
being altered. Among recent economists some have 
gone so far as scarcely to allow the existence of 
general economic law, and have magnified the in- 
ductive method at the expense of the deductive. It 
has at last been freely acknowledged that, when the 
moral basis was left, the economy ceased to be scien- 
tific Motives completely counteracting self-interest 
have not only been accepted, but taken carefully into 
account. Economic society is seen to be neither 
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Stationary nor incapable of improvement. Mr. Mill 
has shown that trust in one another "penetrates every 
cranny of existence." Such trust has been recognised 
as being based on something higher than mere in- 
dividual aim. Competition has come to be regarded 
as needing direction and restraint. Arnold Toynbee's 
comparison is a good one. He likens it to a great 
river which, if not kept within proper bounds, floods 
the country with ruin and destruction. Christians 
cannot but feel deeply thankful for the relief which 
has thus been given them from the strain of con- 
flicting theory. Economists, at every step forward, 
have borne witness, if unconsciously, to the Chris- 
tian message. The divine character of human life 
has been growing clearer to men's eyes, and this is 
the message of the Incarnation. 

The same change has affected much scientific theory. 
The " survival of the fittest " bore a very striking 
resemblance at one time to the "iron law of 
wages." The same protest from human hearts and 
human experience has at last borne fruit. Professor 
Huxley's lectures at Oxford, a very short time before 
his death, mark most clearly the change. Man is 
seen again here to be moved by something more 
than merely animal motives, to live not by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. 

In this very rough and typical sketch it has been 
shown how the borderland of the present has been 
reached with the hopes and fears of the future lying 
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veiled beyond. In each age the Holy Spirit has borne 
witness, penetrating through savagery, barbarism, wealth 
and luxury, impressing upon the rude material of 
humanity the truths of Christ's life and person. In the 
devoted poverty of the monastic orders, in the religious 
union of the guilds, in the justice of the Canonists, in 
the growth of personal character at the Reformation, 
in the dignity, responsibility, and solidarity of life, 
which is the great ideal of the present century, the 
same Holy Spirit has been guiding men into all the 
truth, and showing things to come, as far as the hard- 
ness and selfishness of human hearts would allow. 
Such a study will be the best ground for considering 
some general theories of the relation of Christianity 
to the labour conflict. With the past in mind there 
will be less danger of the license of private judg- 
ment, or of making the living spirit of Christ's words 
into a dead letter. 



CHAPTER VI. 



CHRIST AND SOCIETY. 



There are two aspects of the Christian relation to 
the labour conflict, which can scarcely be separated : 
there is the direct relation to the individual — the voice 
of the living God speaking to the heart and con- 
science of individual men, and there is the relation to 
society — ^the same voice speaking in the great social 
life with all its manifold diversity of influence. 

To the individual the words of Christ have been 
indeed "spirit and life." The meanest slave of the 
old world, with scarcely a sense of individuality left 
to him, was startled into the wonder of new life as 
he repeated to himself the words, " The Son of God 
who loved me and gave Himself for me^ He knew 
that in God's sight, at least, he was precious, and 
the faith, and hope, and love, which such a thought 
brought with it, made him in very deed a new man. 
This change of life extended with almost equal 
clearness to all grades of men. From it sprang 
strengthening of character, and from character free- 
dom. Indrviduality, character, freedom, have con- 
stantly broken loose from their Christian nurturing, 
but upon their disciplined strength and vitality de- 
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pends the making of nations. This strength and vitality 
and discipline Christianity has given and can give. 

The power of the individual life was found in 
welcoming Christ's own personal appeal. He stood 
at the door of the human heart and pleaded, '*If any 
man hear My voice and open, I will come in unto 
him and sup with him, and he with Me/' and men 
since then have known that their strongest per- 
sonal life was found in that communion with Him. 
From the time when Saul heard the voice, "Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me?" and the knowledge 
flashed upon him that his cruelty had wounded the 
very heart of Him, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
the whole world was changed to him : old things 
had passed away. His hardness and bitter formal 
spirit crumbled into dust before the wonder of 
that redeeming love. The persecuting Pharisee be- 
came the Christian saint. Such a changed life has 
always been the genuine fruit of Christianity, and 
countless numbers of men in the lower grades of 
labour, sunk in drunkenness and vice, have known 
the power of this heart conversion, and have raised, 
instead of degrading, their whole class by their con- 
verted lives. Herein lies the strong power of the 
individual Christian life upon the labour struggles, 
and its value cannot be over-estimated. 

But some, impressed with the directness and intensity 
of the individual appeal, have shut the soul up in a 
seclusion of its own with its partial vision of God, and 
have narrowed the spiritual horizon. They do not see 
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that God is speaking to them through every social 
influence and relation, that every factor of business, 
commerce, labour, and industry, may be the instrument 
to widen and expand that love of God, which else 
will starve or be narrowed into a selfish exclusiveness 
They do not realise, that in an industrial community 
a true social expression of the Christian faith in 
business and labour would speak in a living way to 
men and bring home to them the meaning of the 
Gospel message. Society is with them hopelessly 
corrupt, and they stand aloof from thoughts of its 
regeneration. Christians, they say, are merely 
"strangers and pilgrims," and have nothing to do 
with society as such ; questions of social status are be- 
yond their range; a passive and indirect influence is 
all that may be maintained in labour disputes; the 
clergy by their calling have no real duty in such 
matters, and should not waste time over them, but 
deal with individual souls. 

It will be well to turn from such dogmatic views 
to the simplest thoughts of Christ's own teaching. 
Three great words of His will show very plainly much 
of the harmony of social and individual life as He con- 
ceived it. 

No moulding word has ever had more power than 
the word "Father," as uttered by the lips of Christ. 
To watch His perfect life lived in the Father's love, 
to hear the word repeated again and again, as if to 
win entrance by its very sound and sweetness ; to think 
of all that the word "Father" meant to Him, to 
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realise that the Eternal, Whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, is "Our Father,"— loves with a Father's 
heart, protects and pities with a Father's care and 
compassion, — this is the message which has made 
the world a new place ever since it was brought home 
to men by Christ. The more it sinks into a man's 
life, the more impossible it is for him to neglect his 
fellow -men, or separate himself from them. They 
belong to one family, one home. Disputes, conflicts, 
struggles, become hateful; the "children" of God 
cannot help being "peacemakers"; the great home- 
feeling in the conscious sense of the Father's love 
makes them look out with eager, kindly eyes upon 
the world ; most especially do they long to help the 
feebler and weaker in the home, and above all those 
who are not yet conscious of the Father's love. All 
life gradually groups itself round the words, "Our 
Father in heaven. Thy name be hallowed, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done." 

In union with this word " Father," our Lord took 
"Love" as the central principle and power of life, gather- 
ing round it all the other faculties. "Thou shalt 
love the Lord Thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy life, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbour as thyself: on these two 
commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets." 
He thus sums up the unity of life in the one funda^. 
mental spring of human motive — Love; — and just as 
the word Father came right home to men's hearts as 
they saw what it meant to Him, and how it was His 
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very meat and drink to do the Father's will, so by 
His own life He brought home to men as a com- 
mandment, startling in its new depth of meaning, the 
"New Testament" (as Clement calls it), "that ye 
love one another even as I have loved you." From 
that time forward love was not sentiment but sacrifice. 
The Father Himself had shown forth the infinite 
sacrifice in His gift of the Son, had brought therewith 
His own very nature of love into the midst of men, 
had shown visibly and outwardly what true love was. 
From the bosom of the Father that revelation came, 
that life and death of perfect love; men had seen 
and heard, and their hands had handled, and they 
bore witness, and declared the life, the life eternal, 
that was with the Father and was manifested ; and 
this was their message, that "God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all ; " that " God is love ; " and 
"he that hateth his brother is in darkness even until 
now." In such love there could be no weakness, no 
unreality. It was in absolute conflict with selfishness 
and sin, and implied in its very nature suffering, where 
stilfishness and sin existed. Christ plainly said, " If a 
man will not take up his cross and follow Me, he 
cannot be My disciple;" "If ye love Me, keep My 
commandments ; " " This is My commandment, that 
ye love one another even as I have loved you,^^ 

Still further, as He thus bound love inseparably with 
sacrifice, so He bound inseparably love to man and 
love to God ; to love one's fellow-men was to love 
Him, to despise them was to despise Him, to neglect 
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them was to neglect Him : *' I was naked and ye 
clothed Me, I was sick and ye visited Me^ I was a 
stranger and ye took Me in. . . . Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these My brethren, even the very 
least, ye did it unto Me." He thus identifies Himself 
with all the weak, the down-trodden, the fallen, the for- 
lorn, the sorrowing. In their suffering He suffers, in 
their sorrows He grieves, by our neglect of them He is 
wounded afresh and put to open shame. The great com- 
pelling force, which has shaken men from sloth and in- 
difference, has been to see Flis Form in the weak and 
suffering and needy. Lowell has given the picture 
for this century: — 

** Then Christ sought out an artizan, 
A stunted, low -browed, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 
lliese He set in the midst of them ; 
And as they drew back their garment hem 
For fear of defilement, ' Lo here,' said He, 
* The images ye have made of Me.' " 

The revelation of "the Father" and the revelation 
of " Love " are thus so wide and universal and expan- 
sive^ that they can hardly fail to imply a social ex- 
pression in every sphere of life. 

The " kingdom of heaven " is the third " word " 
of Christ which contains great social teaching. Here 
again it was the intensely real and present meaning 
of the phrase to our Lord Himself, that made men 
slowly understand Him. They saw that with Him 
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" the kingdom of heaven " was no distant abstrac- 
tion, but a supremely present fact; that it was with 
Him a condition, a relation realisable here on earth 
in the united doing of the Father's will, in living the 
united lives of the children of God. The publicans 
were presbing into it; the sinners who repented were 
already entering into it; the casting out of evil was 
a sign that the kingdom had already come. The 
kingdom of heaven meant to our Lord a most con- 
crete brotherhood, a most practical and visible rela- 
tionship. This society, this kingdom, was being built 
up, entered into, enlarged day by day. It was not 
to be put off to a distant future; it was within men, 
in their very midst, not so much a " yonder " far off as 
a "here" to be realised. It was to grow and to permeate 
like leaven all the disorganised mass of humanity till 
the whole was leavened. It was like a seed growing 
secretly and gradually till it overspread the earth. It 
is true that in speaking of the "coming" of that 
kingdom Christ gave, besides the picture of orderly 
growth and natural expansion, the picture of crisis, 
" wars " and " earthquakes," heralding His judgment ; 
but when the disciples asked, "Where, Lord?" He 
answered by a general principle, "Wheresoever the 
carcase is, there shall the eagles be gathered together ; " 
just as when they asked " the times and seasons," He 
said, "It is not given you to know." As if to em- 
phasise the present character of His coming and its 
manifold application. He interwove His words through- 
out with His "coming" to Jerusalem in its most 
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solemn fall and judgment: "Verily I say unto you 
this generation shall not pass away till all shall be 
accomplished." He would, as it were, drive His dis- 
ciples to look deeper into His words, and apply them 
to all time. The fall of Jerusalem was "one of the 
days of the Son of Man." With the social life leading 
up to it, with the national leadership of the Pharisees 
anJ Sadducees, Christ dealt most concretely and 
directly. His coming in judgment was even to be 
desired by Christ's disciples, awful though it was, 
for from it new life should spring. "The days will 
come when ye shall desire to see one of the days of 
the Son of Man." " The more," says Bishop Lightfoot, 
**we read our Lord's prophetic words, the more we 
shall see that they are instinct with a personal, present, 
and social application to ourselves ..." 

Such session in judgment as has been here set 
forth is indeed the one sure hope of human pro- 
gress. Only through crisis can decay be changed 
to life. The parable of His coming, which Christ 
gave^ was that of the fresh young leaves of the fig- 
tree springing into new life out of the death and decay 
of winter. Such was the new life of the Church spring- 
ing from the decay of Judaism, the new life that 
saved humanity in the decline and fall of Rome, that 
pierced through the depths of barbarian darkness in 
the Celtic missions of Columba and Boniface, that 
flooded Europe with fresh energy through the deyotion 
of St. Francis of Assisi, that rose out of the unspeakable 
corruptions of the fifteenth century into the glorious 
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Reformation, and again out of the spiritual famine of 
the eighteenth century into the great evangelical re- 
vival. Thus, the picture which our Lord gives of an 
order being slowly built up, through partial dissolution 
and crisis, leavening gradually the whole of humanity, 
has had its striking witness in human history. It does 
not seem beyond Christ's words to say, that the idea 
of the kingdom includes at least the thought of a re- 
generated human society gradually being accomplished 
through steady growth and awful crisis, and a partial com- 
ing of that kingdom in every victory over sin and evil. 

St. Paul entered into the spirit of his Lord's words 
— "The kingdom of God is righteousness and peace 
and joy." ..." God has translated us into the kingdom 
of the Son of His love," upon which Bishop Lightfoot 
comments — "The reign of Christ has already begun. 
His kingdom is a present kingdom. Whatever, there- 
fore, is essential to the kingdom of Christ must be cap- 
able of realisation now; there may be some excep- 
tional manifestation in the world to come, but this 
cannot alter its inherent character.*' Christians are 
"fellow-workers into the kingdom of God," and as 
such form a partial embodiment of that kingdom in 
the Church. Under this title, St. Paul, viewing the vast 
order of the empire around him, gives the perfect out- 
line of the ideal social order : "As the body is one and 
hath many members, and all the members of that one 
body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ . . . 
The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need 
of thee . . . Nay, much more those members of the 
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body, which seem to be more feeble, are necessary. . . . 
And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it ; or one member be honoured^ all the members 
rejoice with it," "the whole body filly joined together 
and. compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the edi- 
fying of itself in love." 

In St. John, the present aspect and realisation of 
the kingdom is seen in his fundamental use of the 
words ** eternal life," a life independent of time and 
place, a present gift. The Judgment of Christ also is, 
in St. John's Gospel, not so much future as intensely 
present. When the spirit of the Apocalypse is realised, 
underlying its glowing imagery are seen the eternal 
issues, the conflict between good and evil of all time, 
the great world-struggle of nations and peoples, the 
conquering by the meek and suffering Lamb of the 
brute power and selfish tyranny of the Beast, the 
destruction of the corrupt order of luxurious Babylon, 
the coming of the new order, the New Jerusalem, the 
Holy City wherein dwelleth righteousness.. 

These references have been given to defend the 
present aspect of the "kingdom of heaven," as 
Christ used the words. If this is accepted, the 
range of His social teaching will be seen to be very 
great. Briefly it may be said that as Christ set 
forth the perfect standard of individual life in the 
words, " Be ye perfect even as your Father Which is in 
heaven is perfect/' so His perfect standard for social 
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life was, **Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven." The individual and the 
social relation complete one another, and the basis 
of all is inward character and mutual, personal fellow- 
ship, not artificial or external arrangement. 

Having thus, as it were, laid the foundation in 
character, it may be asked, "What are the main 
lines for building up the true social order?" One 
fact at once comes into prominence — the unique 
place which Christ gave to the ties of family life. 
Our Lord, it would seem, translated the word 
" society " in terms of the home. Though He refused 
to legislate about property. He laid down quite definite 
and unmistakable rules about marriage. The sternest 
of His awful words to the Pharisees were called forth 
by their breaking of family ties between children 
and parents on the plea of "Corban," and their 
robbery of widows' homes for religious purposes. His 
own long thirty years of home obedience was His 
expression in action of His reverence for home; all 
the agony of the Cross only marked more clearly 
His filial care, as He said to the disciple whom He 
loved, "Behold thy mother," and from that hour that 
disciple took her to his own home. His ministry 
began with a blessing on a wedding festival. Mothers 
with their little children called forth His tenderest 
welcome. The care of the little ones, the protecting 
love of their heavenly Father, the danger of causing 
them to stumble, were constant subjects of His teach- 
ing. As the Passion drew near, the home at Bethany 
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with its simple family love, 'was His haven of rest 
from the corrupt city life, which He condemned. 
Thus He marked out every side of home life by ex- 
ample, by precept, even by very definite and direct 
ruling. His directness is all the more remarkable 
as His definite mUs are so rare. While thus He so 
practically legislated for the sanctity of the family 
itself, He went much further, and carried the same 
reverence of the family life into wider spheres. The 
thought of the home was with Him fundamental, 
underlying all relations of man with man, resting 
in the Fatherhood of God. The great rebuke of 
the social indifference of the Pharisees was, "This 
thy brother was dead and is alive." Ever since 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, the conscious 
ideal of sinful humanity has been the Father's home 
— ^the Father's "house of many mansions.'* With 
Christ has come into all human relations the breath, 
the fragrance, the sweetness, of the eternal home. 
The highest thought of human society has been that 
of one great home-life and home-love, lived in the 
joy and peace of sonship, the communion of the one 
Father, the love of perfect brotherhood. It is most 
simply true to say that every single human relation 
was brought by Christ within the idea of the home- 
life, and consecrated once and for all by the name, 
" Our Father." 

This thought, again, runs through the whole of the 
rest of the New Testament. Nothing could be more 
definite than St. Paul's continual references to family 
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life. From the deepest of divine mysteries he comes 
directly to the commonest home relations of husbands, 
wives, fathers, children, and this quite simply and 
naturally, for these common relations were themselves, 
he tells us, divine mysteries. From the Eternal 
Father "every fatherhood in heaven and in earth" 
was named. The primal sanctity of wedded life and 
love has the mystery beneath it of Christ's own love 
for humanity as seen in His Church, His Bride. The 
home-picture rises again as the Church is called the 
household, the family of God. In the human sphere, 
Paul himself loves to think of himself as the father 
of his people ; no other name seems deep enough. 
On him, as such, rests **the care of all the churches.*' 
Even the runaway slave, Onesimus, is "my own 
child, whom I have begotten in bonds." It is, indeed, 
most interesting to note how naturally such home- 
words come to his lips. They rise to utterance 
whenever he is most deeply moved. 

St. John's writings complete the picture. The 
Gospel of St. John is the revelation of " the Father." 
" * Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.* 
Jesus saith unto him, *Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip? 
He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.'" The 
climax of the Apocalypse is reached in the words, 
"The marriage of the Lamb is come, and His wife 
hath made herself ready." 

It may be objected that all these words and usages 
are symbolical. This is true in the sense that we 
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now "see through a glass darkly"; but they are 
symbols of the Eternal, if God is indeed " Our Father." 
Life is a very practical thing, and is moulded by the 
words men use. A single word can truly dominate 
the whole conception of life. Christ's words were 
"spirit and life," and He has given the name, "Our 
Father," to be hallowed in all relations of society. 
Still further He alone in His own life has shown its 
depth of meaning. 

Two thoughts have now been traced at some length 
— the present and social aspect of the " kingdom of 
heaven," the dominant and fundamental aspect of the 
Father's name in social relations. If these two posi- 
tions are granted, then the lines of building up a 
Christian order of society may be dimly traced on 
earth — with manifold confusion and failure — and it will 
be seen that there is a social message extending to all 
human conditions contained in the prayer, " Our Father 
in heaven. Thy name be hallowed. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven." Labour 
conflicts, the social ordering of rich and poor, political 
movements, national aggrandisement, international dis- 
putes, will more and more be brought to this supreme 
test. It will only be possible here to give one or two 
illustrations, vaguely suggesting a few lines which seem 
to issue from this position. 

In contrast with all artificial theories as to the founda- 
tion of society, it will be held that the inner ties of 
home life are stamped with a divine significance by the 
revelation of the Father, and are the educative means 
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for realising the wider social life. The family is seen to 
be the school of social character. Man is not a unit, 
and does not begin life as a unit, but in an essential 
relation of sonship; as the man grows he realises a 
second relation of brotherhood, and lastly those still 
deeper of husband and father. Even where family life 
is broken, its ideal will be cherished. Such ties of 
home are all the training-ground for the more extended 
life of the workshop, the town, the nation, humanity. 
The basis of social peace and social progress will rest 
in the strength and application of the home relations. 
For example, on the relation of fatherhood is based 
all that is true in the function of authority and govern- 
ment In so far as authority is fatherly, in so far as 
obedience is filial, the true relation in society is main- 
tained ; in so far as authority is naere power or force, 
the relation is weakened or destroyed. In king, in 
magistrate^ in master, in ruler, the moment the true 
relation of authority (derived from " the Father from 
Whom every fatherhood in heaven and earth is named ") 
is lost, tyranny and subjection take the place of author- 
ity and obedience. Such authority again is educative. 
The aim of fatherhood is to produce sympathy, not 
subjection; co-operation, not servitude; conscious, willing 
acceptance rather than blind obedience. Punishment 
may be needed, and in fact plays a most important 
part ; but its motive and basis will be love, not arbitrary 
passion or expediency. In such authority the word 
" responsibility " will be on the lips before the word 
" privilege " ; there will be a sense of sacred duty rather 
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than of mere right. " Fatherhood," says Bishop West- 
cott, 'Ms the original sacrament of authority; sonship^ 
of reverence and obedience." ..." The lesson of 
fatherhood passes at once to the connexion of masters 
and servants, which cannot without impunity be degraded 
into a mere bargain, and which may be ennobled by 
real sympathy. It passes on to the connexion of em- 
ployer and workman, which ceases, I cannot but say, 
to be human if it is made to mean only so much 
labour for so much money. It passes to the connexion 
of owner and occupier which cannot be stable, if an 
inherited right is supposed to dispense with present 
duties. It passes to the connexion of government and 
citizen, which is simply a compact of limited slavery, 
unless we recognise above us that which we may modify 
but cannot make, a manifestation of eternal authority 
which we are born to treat with loyal reverence." 

One further upward line may be traced in the re- 
lation of "brotherhood," as learnt in the school of 
home and raised to its perfect type in Christ. In 
brotherhood there is no external or artificial equality; 
differences are used and treasured for mutual service. 
It is the one true antidote to the acknowledged 
wrongs of competition. " I dare not tell you," says 
F. D. Maurice, "how much I feel that competition 
is threatening the very existence of society and under- 
mining knowledge; yet I have no dream of checking 
it by artificial expedients. It is the brotherly relation 
in which I find the true antidote to the destructive 
tendency of competition, the true vindication of all 
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that is sound and healthful in it. Contentions, indeed, 
of brothers are but too common . . . but these 
rivalries and hatreds are violations of a relation. You 
may call them * natural ' ; but if so, submission to 
nature means ceasing to be men, to become brutes — 
an inhuman state. If the desire of possession in a 
man is stronger than the sense of brotherhood, he 
may be a tyrant or slave, or both in one. He in 
whom a sense of brotherhood is uppermost may suffer, 
even to death, but he will preserve society from de- 
struction. Through that suffering he will surely rise 
to the conception of one common humanity, called 
into existence by one Father, redeemed by one in- 
carnate Saviour, quickened by one infinite Spirit." 

The range to which such illustrations might be 
carried is as wide as human life. They come simply 
and naturally forward, and may be worked out by the 
most ignorant They are of universal application — 
very commonplace, but very real and fundamental. 
There is nothing new, but nothing artificial, if indeed 
the Christian message is true that God is, in the 
deepest of all senses, "Our Father," and therefore 
selfishness is a violation of nature. No one in a 
family can for a moment suppose that he works for 
himself alone or is "independent"; at the same time 
his individuality grows stronger by service. He feels 
from the first that he owes far more than he gives, 
yet his gift is most precious and cherished. What he 
brings is as little compared to his inheritance and 
training, yet that little is needed, and to withhold it 
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would be ungrateful and unnatural. Thus, in a true 
family the individual gift is cherished while the 
common life is preserved. The unity rests not on 
similarity, but difference of function. Authority, obedi- 
ence, equality, partnership, will be unselfish, and not 
self-centred in proportion as they reach the family ideal. 
The influence of the home ideal is even more 
clearly seen in connexion with the thought of En- 
vironment. There are few questions which have been 
more vehemently argued and which touch more deeply 
the inner life of a great labour struggle than the 
part played by a man's surroundings. The causes of 
lack of employment, the existence of a submerged 
tenth; the improvidence and intemperance among the 
poor, are all connected in some way with the influence 
of environment. Some have rushed to the conclusion 
that environment is the cause of everything; others 
assert that it is the cause of nothing, quoting as their 
watchword, "Man makes the environment, environ- 
ment does not make the man." Both these positions 
lead to a dualism. The first is instjinctively felt to be 
wrong; the second has great attractiveness, but, unless 
more fully stated, tends to a marking off of special 
fields of human interest as ** secular," instead of treat- 
ing life as a whole. This division is even now be- 
coming plain in the timidity, with which many good 
works are regarded as " merely social," and the 
"skiving of the soul" is put forward alone to the 
complete neglect of the health of the body. The 
issue cannot be too clearly stated: there must be 
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a Christian aspect of environment, or the different 
provinces of life must be mapped out in an exclusive 
dualism. It is well when theories clash to turn to 
experience. A little care will often show in practice 
the harmony of different views. 

The harmony will be found in the thoughts sug- 
gested by the Father's Home. The problem of en- 
vironment will be simply met, if the common practical 
experience of home life is taken up into the wider 
sphere. For whenever anyone turns to his own 
home - experience and up -bringing, he will surely 
note the anxious care that was paid to every detail 
of his outward life — as, for instance, to the nature 
of the school to which he went, the friends and 
companions he made, the books that were allowed, 
the habits of neatness that were formed by neat and 
tidy surroundings, — in short, he will know that one of 
the most powerful influences that moulded his young 
life was the atmosphere or environment of the home 
itself, and in proportion as that "atmosphere" was 
charged with Christian loving-kindness, every slightest 
detail of his surrounding was carefully considered and 
arranged. Here, then, in simple life the thought of 
environment is most fully and clearly recognised. 
There is no timid fear of laying too much stress on 
its influence; all that loving hands can do is done 
in order that the child may lead a full and healthy 
life. In the same simple, practical, home-like way 
the Christian love will go forth among the stunted 
broken lives in the greater home circle of the family 
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of God. It will build up an environment of loving 
handiwork to help and raise into fuller and healthier 
life the poorer brethren. It will use to the full all 
social ways and means of influence, all the while 
keeping one thing entirely and completely in view 
— that the end of life is personal and spiritual, not 
material and animal, and that therefore the environ- 
ment of greatest influence will be that of living per- 
sons. Personal influence, personal love, personal de- 
votion will be the atmosphere through the breath of 
which strength will flow back into wasted lives. 
Money and material goods will be valuable only as 
the embodiments of personal self-sacrifice. If the self- 
sacrifice of love be absent, though all goods be given 
to feed the poor, it profits nothing. As in the 
home environment it was the personal touch which 
told, so the personal touch of loving men and 
women pouring out their own lives into the empty 
lives of others, will be the moving influence and en- 
vironment, which Christianity must endeavour to 
create in order to bring back life and light into our 
slums. Mere artificial or mechanical reconstruction 
of society will be avoided. There will be more and 
more the simple, plain confession, that in all that 
has brightened and deepened our own lives we should 
love our neighbours as ourselves, and do unto 
others as we would they should do unto us, and 
men will not pray, "Lead us not into temptation," 
while leaving unregarded the grossest and most 
overwhelming temptations in the paths of others. 
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Christian fathers will not choose with every care 
their own boy's surroundings, and refuse to try and 
better the evil surroundings of the poor. Christian 
mothers will not take infinite pains about the com- 
panionships of their own girls, and neglect to try 
and counteract the evil company which factory girls 
have daily to encounter. By the practical adjustment 
of intelligent and inventive Christian love, environ- 
ment will be used to shape character, and character 
to build up environment. Christians will thus be 
wise master-builders, building up the fabric of pure 
human lives. 

One concrete example in a field of Christian 
labour, which has hardly yet been worked, will ex- 
plain a little further. As Christians learn that their 
own personal lives are the great stewardship entrusted 
to them for the service of others, they will make 
their own home itself far more definitely and plainly 
in the midst of others who need their help. Just 
as Christ came into our very midst, and lived 
among us, so will they. It will be impossible for 
men and women with the love of Christ burning 
in their hearts to keep their home life out of touch 
with the sadder, poorer lives. They will long to 
make their own homes in the centre of human want 
and misery, and they will do this, not from any 
merit in the act, but simply as a natural thing which 
they cannot help but do. Even whole families, it 
is hoped, will combine to live their gentle home 
life quietly and simply among the poor. It is 
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wonderful what a silent power the home of one 
good clergyman is in a coarse and poverty-stricken 
district ; but he is generally sadly isolated in this 
home influence. If many such families could combine 
to make the loving sacrifice, and lead quite unob- 
trusively the beautiful, gentle, English home life in 
the he^rt of our slum districts^ a new world of good- 
ness would be opened to many, whose own homes 
are growing coarser and coarser. There would be 
many difficulties in such an attempt, but the earnest 
inventiveness of Christian love would overcome them. 
.It is surely a terrible blot on our Christianity that 
in every city there is an East End and a West End, 
in which rich and poor live in almost complete 
isolation. Lazarus is in too awful reality sitting at 
the rich man's door full of sores^ and feeding from 
the mere crumbs which fall from the rich man's 
table. No sacrifice could be too costly to prevent 
Christ from thus being put to open shame. On the 
one side, the vast stores of Christian refinement and 
gentleness now almost unused could form an en- 
vironment to many districts sinking into brutal- 
ity, if only close personal contact could be estab- 
lished. On the other side, the vast stores of 
affection now pent up in the hearts of the poor 
would overflow to welcome simple, quiet goodness 
taking up its home among them, for none are . more 
lavish in their joy at the sight of pure self-sacrifice 
than the poor. These two vast stores are almost 
wasting away through want of touch with one another. 
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If only the banier were broken down, the environ- 
ment of Christian love and gentleness, calling forth 
love still greater and more ardent in return, would 
do more than all official charities to raise the work- 
ing classes, and bring labour and capital once more 
together. 

Two other suggestions may carry this thought 
still further. The Early Church, recognising the 
special temptations of the newly converted Chris- 
tians^ placed them in Christian families in order that 
they might be shielded, and helped, and trained 
during the critical time when character was growing. 
Wesley, with his practical instinct, recognised the same 
need, and supplied it with his small Class Bands, 
where men met constantly, and by the continual con- 
tact and influence came out at last strong characters. 
It is sad indeed to think of the fearful loss of men 
and women, whose awakened life has died away again 
through lack of the warm home welcome which should 
have been given them by the mother church, and shielded 
them till they were strong. One man, who had been 
turned completely from a life of drunken sin, told me : 
" I was so eager to keep straight, and to go on \ but 
there were no companions round me to lend a helping 
hand, and the church people hardly took any notice 
of me, and I was feeling bound to go back again ; 
nothing could prevent me, I was so weak, and my 
father, who was a Wesleyan, said, 'Come and join 
a Class Band,' and I did, and they were all so 
brotherly, and we were always together, and encourag- 
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ing one another, and after a year my father says : 
' Now you're strong enough, go back again to the 
church where you were converted,' and so I went back 
to church, but joining that Class Band was the saving 
of my life." Some simple way of thus encircling those 
who are yet weak in the faith is surely much needed. 
Another suggestion is that much more use should be 
made of adopting waifs and strays into good Christian 
homes. It is surely strange for a Christian home 
where there are no children to remain thus desolate 
while such numbers need a home. Many a childless 
home might be a training-ground for a little family 
group of adopted children, who would thus be much 
better nurtured than in an orphanage. These are simply 
a few suggestions of the uses which may be made 
of the home environment as a power for building up 
the Christian life. Such a simple view of environ- 
ment relieves many of the fears of the individualist. 
Character still lies at the root of things; but it is 
seen that character itself can be communicated by 
personal contact, and can frame an environment of 
influence to those in need. The personal character 
of evil is acknowledged ; but personal, and not artificial 
and external influences, are suggested for combating 
its ravages.^ 

1 In connexion with Environment and Education, St. Paul's use 
of •'edifying" (** home-building," as the word means literally) needs 
careful study, and also our Lord's most solemn warnings as to 
" offence " against His little ones. 



CHAPTER VII. 



CHRIST AND THE NATION. 



As the labour movement grows, industrial questions 
are seen more and more to be national questions of 
the deepest importance. No greater mistake could be 
made than to say, as some have done, that Christ did 
not deal with politics. They forget that the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Scribes were the national leaders of 
the Jewish polity. Christ came to " His own home/' 
and His own received Him not. The cry, "O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, .... 
how often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!" showed how the Lord 
longed to gather the whole national life to Himself. 

From the first Christ came into conflict with the 
existing Government, and pointed out, as men had ears 
to hear, its corruptions. He dealt directly with the 
problems of the living men He had before Him. In 
parable after parable He marked out the causes of 
national failure, and urged them to repent; but they 
** would not." He gave most definitely the whole 
background on which the Pharisees might have worked 

out a better social order, but they "would not." 
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When they refused He created a body of public 
opinion among those who had ears to hear, and these 
He set openly and palpably in direct contrast with 
the Pharisaic Government. St. Luke gives the picture, 
— the publicans and sinners on the one side drawing 
near, the Scribes and Pharisees on the other holding 
aloof and murmuring. In the unique five parables 
which follow, Christ deals directly with the Pharisaic 
misrule. There was more joy in heaven over the 
repentant publican than the "righteous" Pharisee. 
Their oligarchic exclusiveness was that of the selfish 
elder son who would not own his prodigal brother; 
their compromising time-serving was that of the un- 
just steward as they tried to serve both God and 
mammon ; their indifference and religious respect- 
ability was that of the rich man and his brothers 
who had their *' Moses and the Prophets," whom they 
would not hear, though Lazarus was sitting at their 
door full of sores. 

In later parables He speaks still more plainly. The 
Jewish rulers are stewards who have spent the time 
during their Lord's absence in selfish squandering; 
they are like the wicked husbandmen, ready to commit 
any injustice in order to keep their own position ; like 
the barren fig-tree, only cumbering the ground. While 
the publicans and sinners were pressing into the king- 
dom, repenting of the past^ the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees were bound up with their own false system, 
and would go to any lengths to keep their *^ place 
and nation." It is most noticeable that our Lord will 
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not let them go their own way; at all costs the evil 
must- be brought home. When He had gathered 
His band around Him in Galilee^ He set His' face 
steadfastly to go. up to Jerusalem, the very centre of 
misrule. He would force, as it were, when the due 
hour was come, the living contrast of His kingdom 
upon the notice of the Government. The meek 
simplicity of His kingdom of poor and penitent folk, 
who cried " Hosanna " as He entered, was a direct 
contradiction to the ostentation and exclusiveness of 
the Pharisees; His one act of judgment in the 
temple was a direct challenge to their selfish mer- 
cenary policy. 

Then followed the most terrible and appalling de- 
nunciation of their corrupt Government, " Woe unto 
you, Pharisees, hypocrites. ... Ye generation of 
vipers, how shall ye escape the damnation of hell?" 
After that the rulers had no further loophole left 
open. They must definitely either choose Barabbas or 
repent. 

The Church in her prophetic office will endeavour 
to take up the position of her Lord. She will deal 
with the nation in which she is set, and its special 
problems, as He dealt with the Jewish nation. ^*As 
the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you," is 
her commission, and if she is the true Church mili- 
tant, Christ will judge the nations through her ministry. 
What then is her primary function and method? To 
create public opinion, and set it in direct contrast to 
existing evil. As her Lord awakened the consciences 
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of men, and set those who had ears to hear in direct 
and palpable contradiction before the eyes of the cor- 
rupt Government, so will she. As He had Jerusalem 
continually before Him, and marshalled, as it were. 
His forces to direct assault upon the centre of abuses, 
so will she. As He won the moral victory through 
death and self-effacing sacrifice, so will she. Thus- 
the true Church in her social function will be the 
"Prophet" of the State; her voice will be heard 
continually crying in the streets of the great city ; she 
will gather those who have ears to hear, and send 
them forth to be a practical contrast to social abuses ; 
\ she will speak through example more than by precept, 
by a faith that is seen rather than heard; as each 
step is gained through sacrifice she will advance still 
further on her march of moral victory; her cry will 
herald "wars" and "rumours of war," martyrdoms 
and persecution, but her end in view is " peace " and 
"goodwill towards men." 

A concrete illustration will help to explain, further. 
The working-classes of England owe three great ele- 
mentary things to the persistent cry of the Christian 
Church — home-purity, freedom of labour, education. 
Century in, century out, the cry against impurity, 
slavery, ignorance, has been raised, often feebly, but 
still persistently, till recognition has been won. Legis- 
lation has now registered these changes; but it was 
only by constant emphasis, by creating and creating 
afresh public opinion till the moral conscience was 
strong enough to endorse the appeal in laws, that 
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' these blessings have been won. As each old field is 
thus marked off by legislation, and recognised by the 
national conscience, new fields of work open, new 
public opinion has to be awakened, new voluntary 
examples of a higher social order have to be offered, 
rejected, persecuted, and at last accepted ; and at each 
step legislation clenches the point won, and prevents 
backsliding. The past is being gathered and stored 
by law, while the future is ripening. Law cannot go \ 
in advance of public opinion, but the Church can and \ ^ 
must if she is a true prophet. Her duty is to raise 
and deepen public opinion by voluntary methods till 
the time is ripe for law. Law only performs its 
function, as it sets its seal upon the national con- 
science ; beyond that it is merely force. Many abuses 
of wealth, partially acknowledged, exist to - day. 
The indolent cry peace where there is no peace ; 
many deceive themselves or shut their eyes. Here is 
Christian work ready to hand. By every means the 
evil must be brought intelligibly and plainly home to 
men, and this can only be done by voluntary 
example. Every self deceit must be made to leave its 
lurking-place. At last the alternative comes. Men 
must either act the lie direct, or confess the 
wrong ; they must choose Barabbas or Christ. If 
the nation choose to act the lie when the issue is 
clear, the cause is lost for a while till the storms of 
national judgment are past. If the nation confesses 
publicly and openly the wrong,— as England confessed 
the wrong of slavery, — one more advance is made in 
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true national progress. Thus nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves 
to higher things. 

In industrial politics the Church's prophetic voice 
above all must now be raised against the commonly- 
accepted basis of self-interest, as the one motive power 
of activity to be appealed to. She can never accept 
this position for a moment while she is true to her 
Lord and Master. By every means in her power, but 
especially by organised voluntary example, she must 
show that self-sacrifice, not self-interest, brotherhood 
and not rivalry, is the true foundation. It is, indeed, 
a fact that love of gain is a most potent motive power, 
and has done wonders in the way of energy. It is 
true that mere deadness and stagnation is perhaps a 
worse condition than even the eager rush for money, 
and one often hears the claim, " If you do away with 
competition, you destroy energy and progress." But 
this is not the real case. It is the control of the 
energies now worn and wasted by competition that is 
required, not their destruction. One passion can be 
controlled by another still stronger, and at the same 
time energy be quickened thereby instead of destroyed 
— The Stronger One Who binds the strong man takes 
possession of his ill-used goods. This stronger love, 
overcoming the love of gain and self, is the constrain- 
ing love of Christ, and its power is not theoretical, 
but has been practically proved stronger in every age, 
and few will not acknowledge that those, who have 
realised that constraining love, have been the most 
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active^ rather than the least active; the most energetic 
rather than the least energetic. The words, *^I was 
an hungered, I was in prison, I was a stranger," are 
ever ringing through their ears; in the starving, the 
sick, the captive, the outcast of humanity, they see 
Christ pleading with them. As they gaze upon the 
Cross they hear the words, " A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another." The con- 
straining power of that love they know to be stronger 
than the strongest selfish passion by simple experience. 
It is not with them a theory, it is a known fact. They 
know that devotion can be stronger than greed — 
stronger in wakening fresh energy and rousing latent 
activity; they know that life is fuller and busier, not 
more sluggish in the strength of that love ; they 
know that it rests upon a peace which passes under- 
standing. They see the same power in the past 
at the foundation of the best of the progress of 
modern Europe. They see that industry itself has been 
swayed and controlled thereby from the time when 
the monasteries first made the soil of England fertile 
by their devoted labour, to the time when the crush- 
ing weight of slavery was removed in the present 
century from the hard-driven negroes. Again and again 
a stronger motive than self-interest has won the day, 
and the future will lend still ampler scope. 

It will be at once objected that such ideas are 
Utopian and unpractical. They are at least less 
artificial than attempts to patch up society by a 
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balance of opposed self-interests. There is not one 
natural instinct, which cannot be hallowed by the 
Christian faith. The Christian duty of providing 
for one's home may change the character of many 
a man's life. St. Paul declared, " If any provide not 
for his own, but especially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel." 
Such a motive will redeem from selfishness a large 
portion of men's labour. 

Again the devotion of citizenship, of patriotism, 
will be called forth and directed and encouraged 
in the same way. The public tone or spirit, which 
is so great an influence towards unselfishness at school 
or college, will be extended to all forms of organisa- 
tion which go to make up the national life. Each 
great firm or factory might gain a self-respect or 
public spirit of its own, which masters and men would 
be alike anxious to keep at a high level. In all such 
attempts the Church herself would lead the way 
and set the example. Each parish, each diocese, the 
whole National Church, should teach men the power 
of a corporate life and the public unselfishness which 
is the very life of a community. "Nothing is fruitful 
but sacrifice," said Lamennais. The Church herself, by 
her own organisation, great and small, should prove 
this practically before the eyes of a self-seeking world, 
and little by little the glow of unselfish work would 
spread warmth and light to wider and wider circles. 

With regard to the national interests as a whole, 
the Christian will, on the one hand, be absolutely 
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opposed to a materialist view of progress. Man was 
not made to live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceeds out of the mouth of God. He will 
not make increase of total production an end regard- 
less of the means. He will look upon a growth in 
national character as the test of national progress. 
At the same time, with that sensitive respect for men 
which Hooker felt when he said, "Men must have 
enough to live before they live, well," he will note 
how material circumstances do condition individual 
lives; that our Lord cared for the wants of the body as 
well as for those of the soul. Thus, with a moral end 
in view, he will not rest while conditions remain im- 
peding a healthy physical activity. He will endeavour 
to remove them, not only from individuals but from 
classes. In doing this, however, he will set little store on 
theories of equalisation of land or material things. He 
will see that St. Paul's picture of society leaves no room 
for a dead equality, but rather declares the importance 
of manifold diversity; that Kotvwv/a not ftcrox^ is the 
word for Christian fellowship; that in the graces of 
the Spirit there is no less inequality than is seen 
in actual life. Such diversity will seem to him 
a part of the fulness of social life. At the 
same time, he will recognise that the fruits of 
such diversity are for the use of others, that "as 
every one received the gift so he should min- 
ister the same " ; he will work not selfishly, but 
that "he may have to give to him that is in need." 
Thus he will feel that a continued process of spread- 
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ing God's gifts is the dime order of progress. He 
will look sadly on the one hand upon excessive ac- 
cumulation in individual hands, and on the other 
upon a stationary state of society, whether in the 
form of a reactionary Conservatism or a levelling 
Radicalism. He will realise the social value of in- 
dividual capital, where its responsibility is recognised, 
and its unique power where it does not tend to stag- 
nate. At the same time, he will do his best to make 
such capital recognised as a trust, a stewardship, and 
thus limit the individualist notions of " private pro- 
perty." If such capital be put to uses recognised by 
the whole public conscience to be wrong and immoral, 
then "the powers that be are ordained of God," and , 

they "bear not the sword in vain," but are 'Uhe 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil." 

The Christian attitude towards wealth will be gener- 
ally one of intense shrinking fear ; its difficulty of use 
will appear so great, that just as. we read that St. 
Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, and others shrank back 
from the dread responsibility of the bishop's office, 
so there will be a conscious shrinking and self-distrust 
at the thought of wealth. The words, " It is easier 
for a camel to pass through a needle's eye than a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven," are 
as startling, and should be as full ^of warning to-day 
as when they were first uttered. " Let the rich rejoice 
in that he is made low/' is the comment of St. James. 

This warning is balanced by the thought of steward- 
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ship. *' Ye are not your own." Wealth, position, 
capital, property, are simply a responsible trust, — such 
is our Lord's continual teaching, — given to provide 
opportunity of service, not for selfish accumulation. 
To a Christian himself there can be no such thing as 
"private" property; he cannot but regard everything 
that he has to be at the call of need. To think or 
act otherwise were to deny his Lord Who bought 
him, and to be trying to serve God and Mammon. 

Lastly, the reverential love for men will shrink 
from compulsion. Compulsion may sometimes be 
needed, and may be the kindest and best course in 
special cases; but however that may be, reverential 
love will usually have its own more excellent way, and 
will employ voluntary methods wherever and when- 
ever it is able. The individual is sacred; the whole 
material world is insignificant compared with the in- 
dividual life. Society is sacred ; the Fatherhood of 
God is the basis of all life. "There is no fraternity," 
says Maurice, *' without a common Father." Love 
— reverential, righteous love — is the bond of union. 
To quote Mazzini once more, ''Man must not be 
taught 'to each according to his wants,' nor yet 'to 
each according to his passions,' but ' to each accord- 
ing to his love.' " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK. 



I 



After treating the subject thus generally, there is j 

need now to regard the most pressing labour ques- 
tions, and try and dimly trace the probable issue of 
the industrial conflict. It is only with extreme diffi- 
dence that this part of the essay is attempted. 

The " shorter working day " and the " living wage " 
are perhaps the two most pressing questions of the 
near future. The moral aspect alone will be dealt 
with here. It is pleaded most urgently by the sup- 
porters of the shorter working day, that excessive 
hours of work leave the workman no time for the 
development of mind and heart in other ways when 
work is over, and that the physical strain brings about 
unhealthy conditions. They say that with shorter 
hours the work would be more intelligent, less 
mechanical, and of better quality. Further, there 
would be absorbed a great number of those who are 
now idle, and to them the moral gain would be i 

greatest of all. It would save them from loafing, 
begging, and becoming physically and morally corrupt. 
This side of the plea for a shorter day meets at once 

with the strongest sympathy, especially in the heavier 
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trades. It is to be hoped, indeed, that most trades 
in the end may shorten their hours, and so allow 
time for a life more fully developed on other sides. 
With long hours their homes are scarcely seen by 
many from one week's end to the other. Attendance 
at church services or at Bible readings on week days 
is almost impossible. All the wonders and beauties 
of God's physical creation are practically unknown. 
Life thus cramped and narrowed becomes often 
scarcely human. It may be answered to all this 
that the extra time would rather be spent in 
the public - house or in gambling. For the first 
generation this might be so, but the value of leisure 
would be learnt in time, and it would be the 
welcome duty of the Church to te^ich it. Cambridge 
men at least have known the value of leisure in their 
own lives, and find an eight hours' working day irk- 
some enough when attempted, and can pity those 
who work much longer. As they are thankful them- 
selves for hours that are free, so they will long to do 
to others, as they would others should do to them. 
At the same time it may well be that to proceed hastily 
would only increase the number of unemployed by 
loss of trade, and by doing so increase the moral 
evil. If that were really the case, it would be wrong 
to advocate a useless upheaval of society before con- 
ditions were favourable, but experiments might even 
now be tried by Christian employers in the direction 
of shorter hours. The Church should especially bring 
before masters their responsibility in this direction, 
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and claim from them, in the name of Christ, a self- < 

sacrificing spirit in dealing with their brethren, for 
whom Christ died. < 

The second question which has come lately into , 

prominent notice is the demand for a "living wage." 
The plea seems to be based on the principle which 
won the Factory Acts. It was then urged that it 
would be better for the cotton trade to cease to 
exist than that it should be continued under such 
degrading conditions. The same plea for the estima- 
tion of human life above material prosperity has 
animated the Factory Reforms and Employers Liability 
Acts since then. But the principle, it is pleaded, 
needs at the present time still wider application. 
There are very many workers, especially women, ' 

whose very conditions of work degrade them daily 
in health and vigour of life. The fact that 35 per 
cent, of the vast population of East London cannot 
earn more than 21s. per week per family, and that 
in Glasgow 14,000 families live in one-roomed homes, 
gives a faint picture of the conditions of life referred 
to. The plea urged and emphasised during the 
last great coal strike was that a trade which could 
not provide a living wage for its workers was being 
carried on upon a basis morally and socially unsound. 
Work performed at a starvation wage is practically 
worthless, and an increase of wage up to subsistence 
point (including sufficient food, room, and clothing) 
means better and less degrading work. It is urged that 
a trade refusing to pay a living wage should be either 
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compelled to raise the wage^ or else be condemned 
as an industry carried on under unhealthy conditions. 
The plea of injury to health has been held sufficient 
to condemn certain dangerous or insanitary employ- 
ments; it is now desired that the same principle 
should be extended on similar grounds to "sweated" 
industries. The unhealthy eflfects of a miserable 
pittance and exhausting conditions are no less in- 
jurious to human life than a poisonous atmosphere. 
The further plea of weakness, which was so successful 
in raising the factory children, is held to apply also 
to the down-trodden members of the working-classes. 
Mr. Hobson, in his ^ Problems of Poverty," has 
shown clearly the force of this appeal, — how the 
low paid industries are recruited from the crushed 
and maimed humanity, — how their misery through 
the very toil of the work continues alarmingly to in- 
crease, — how a great part of the labour is really a 
hopeless struggle by methods which should be extinct, 
to compete with machinery. 

The first consequences of such a measure as a 
minimum "living wage" would naturally be to raise 
the life of a large portion of the community to a 
higher level of industry, and at the same time to 
throw out of whatever employment they now had 
a great number of men and women. The two 
cases need separate consideration. To the first 
the freedom from a grinding struggle for a 
precarious existence would give fresh life and 
strength ; there would be less temptation to 
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give up in despair and take to drink and beggary; 
the increased wage would go to make the children 
better fed and clothed, and the next generation would 
start with healthy men and women instead of weak 
and degraded. There would, of course, be large ex- 
ceptions to this, where the extra wages were only 
wasted, but in the main the improvement would be 
great both for the present and futuie. On the other 
side, however, very many would be thrown out of 
employment altogether. With the very large class 
who will not work, but prefer to be lazy and idle, 
little directly can be done. Nothing at least must be 
done to diminish the terrors of the evil which they are 
bringing on themselves. But for the class who are 
ready and willing to do work, hut cannot find any, the 
case is different. Here the Church is already leading 
the way practically and quietly towards State Reform. 
As in earlier times the Church first attempted the 
task of popular education alone, and then was aided 
by the State, and lastly the State accepted the full 
responsibility, so the Church by Labour Homes will 
try at first alone to provide work for the willing un- 
employed; and secondly, the State will aid the 
Church in carrying out such a vast task ; and 
thirdly, the State will carry on most of such Labour 
Homes on her own account, and the Church will be 
set free to go still deeper into the residuum of labour. 
Mr. Charles Booth has already proposed that the 
State should make an experiment in such matters. 
"Put practically, my idea is that these people should 
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be allowed to live as families in industrial groups, 
planted wherever land and building material are 
cheap; being well-housed, and well-warmed, and taught, 
and trained^ and employed from morning to night on 
work, indoors and out, for themselves or on Govern- 
ment account." Any such scheme would be best 
worked through municipal experiments. The greatest 
danger would be in introducing the taint of pauperism. 
It would be very diflScult, but not impossible, to pre- 
vent this. If once the taint of pauperism found a 
footing, the evil might be greater than the good. An 
incident occurs to the present writer of a visit paid 
to the Cambridge Workhouse. Its cleanliness and 
comparative comfort were admired, yet the master 
stated that old people would live for years on the 
verge of starvation, just managing to keep a roof 
above their head outside with the greatest suffering 
rather than come in. With all the comfort of the 
workhouse, the independence of misery and want was 
preferable; and one can only admire the choice. At 
present the Church Army Labour Homes have en- 
couraged to the uttermost independence and self-help, 
and this is clearly the spirit in which such work 
should be undertaken. 

What is most hopeful in the present ideals is the 
essentially Christian character of the motives which, 
for the most part, have prompted them. Regard fot 
the weak and oppressed, care for healthy conditions 
of life and a sense of its true dignity, have stirred 
men's hearts to examine the causes of poverty far 
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more deeply than has been done before. In every 
way the suffering produced by the evils of the labour 
conflict has awakened sympathy and pity, and forced 
on a forgetful world the claims of the Christian 
message of brotherly love. But there is no one 
scheme or panacea for dealing with existing evils. 
Where sweeping theories fail or only partially succeed, 
that "charity," on which Bishop Ketteler relied, may 
be finding out unnumbered channels of close personal 
relationship with the poorest of the poor, and, by deal- 
ing with individual families, may lift many right out 
of their improvidence and want. There is increasing 
too a far more earnest rescue of individuals from the 
very depths of sin, — a rescue work which is going 
on daily in every parish in England, and bringing 
working-men back from terrible, brutal lives, to be 
the very salt of the earth, and lights set upon a hill 
which cannot be hid. All such work is infinitely 
varied because it deals with living men and women. 

But perhaps even greater than directly personal work 
has been the power of the Christian ideal to make 
public opinion strong and sympathetic in the cause 
of the weak and helpless. Moral appeals on the 
grounds of fairness and sympathy, open and direct 
appeals to the Christian conscience of the nation, have 
again and again prevailed. Though there is at present 
a slight danger of sentiment overcoming justice, yet, 
as education in social duties proceeds, the verdict 
of public opinion will be more measured and im- 
partial. 
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Lastly, workmen have perhaps never felt more deeply 
the need of a moral solution of their disputes. There 
has been no step more hopeful in the long labour con- 
flict, than the appeal of both employers and employed 
in the Durham miners* strike to the Bishop of Durham 
to act as mediator. The action recognised in Christi- 
anity the bond of union and peace, which could put 
an end to the long struggle. Allegiance was given 
there to moral as superior to material ends. 

As the future is scanned in the light of the past, 
one great feature stands out clearly — the tendency 
within each group of masters and men towards co- 
operation on a larger and larger scale. The first 
small gatherings of men have been growing into larger 
and larger unions. What was found impossible to 
accomplish by the few has been found possible by 
the many. At the same time the scattered labour has 
been welded together. Federal Unions have given place 
to closer organisations directed from a common centre. 
Local Unions have been merged in Amalgamated 
Unions comprising the whole industry. Still further, 
special trades have formed alliances. Seamen and 
dock labourers are drawing close together. Miners, 
railway workers, civil servants, are moving towards 
a common goal of action. Sympathetic strikes point 
to still wider range of union. In international con- 
gresses of labour, spheres of influence even greater are 
being mapped out. In the near future, at least some 
combination between English-speaking workmen all 
over the world may be expected. 
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Turning to the side of capitali the same picture 
presents itself. The small domestic master was obliged 
to give way before the growth of machinery, and 
perhaps unite in a partnership in the rising industry. 
The railways brought local trades into touch with the 
larger life, and the whole world has now become 
opened up to mutual trade. The unique value of 
large masses of capital has been continually proved, 
and this has brought about co-operation among small 
owners. Even in the retail trade the movement is 
more and more visible. Large towns are every year 
seeing small retail businesses amalgamated in one 
firm. The change, however^ predicted by Karl Marx, 
of the concentration of capital into fewer and fewer 
hands, has not taken place. The millionaire is still a 
rarity. The direction taken has been towards partner- 
ships and joint-stock companies. About one-third of the 
commerce of England is in the hands of the latter. 
The reason for this continual growth of larger 
businesses is the desire to escape the friction and 
waste of small competing units, — to clear an area, as 
it were, of ground free from the waste of petty rivalry. 

The process is hastened by the most cruel and 
immoral forms of trade — adulteration, specious ad- 
vertising, and stock-jobbery. These immoralities have 
made the scene of modem commerce a ghastly 
spectacle. A French economist has reckoned that 
ten only out of every hundred who enter business 
succeed, forty become bankrupt, while the rest 
remain stationary, or become servants of companies. 
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In the United States, where the greed for. gain is 
greatest, it has been estimated that 95 per cent, fail 
of success. The result of this rush and struggle has 
been to accelerate production of all kinds, though 
generally the quality of goods has suffered. 

Often the first union between competing capitalists is 
brought about in order to resist the workmen. Hostility 
is suspended in face of common danger. Then the 
advantage of not underselling each other is gradually 
seen, and a closer union is formed. The picture of 
the race of Scotch expresses from London to the North, 
and the terms at last agreed to, is a good example 
of the race to be rich. Later on, as the ruinous 
effects of competition in bringing over-production and 
gluts in the market are realised, it becomes more and 
more necessary to clear a field free from such risks. 
This is the origin of trusts and syndicates. Each 
company gives its shares into the hands of a trust 
or central board, who are able to regulate the whole 
trade within the area of the trust. Then at last for 
the owners within their own area there is peace. There 
is no need to undersell by adulteration; there is no 
need of over-production or expensive advertisement. 
Works can at once be closed which cannot reach an 
efficient standard. 

There is little doubt that under normal progress 
trusts will play a great part in the future. One 
thing, however, is clear and unmistakable; such 
''trusts" are trusts to the community as well as 
to the members composing them. If they exist 
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they must be under careful supervision. There must 
be no trading on their monopoly at the expense 
of the public Like private gas and water companies 
at the present time, they, on their larger scale, must 
be under the supervision of the State, and not allowed 
to make exorbitant profits at the expense of the 
community. 

The Christian relation to such a conflict within 
the areas of capital and labour seems at first to be 
hidden out of sight The anti-Christian elements of 
selfishness and greed and oppression seem to over- 
whelm any good that may lie beneath. But looking 
a little deeper beyond the great forces of division 
and rivalry, there appears a power of union and 
fellowship, a vast responsibility of mutual trust, a weld- 
ing of men together in corporate life^ a constraining 
impulse to organisation and solidarity, which Christi- 
anity can separate from selfishness and use for her 
highest service. 

A striking contrast, which will illustrate how Christi- 
anity has already deeply affected our trade in spite 
of its self-seeking, is given, when the industry of 
England is compared with that of India. Mr. Lefroy, 
who is at the head of the Cambridge Mission to 
Delhi, has pointed out that the difficulty which makes 
large industrial enterprises almost impossible among 
native Indians is the want of trust between man and 
man. Where Englishmen could trust each other 
Indians could not. The same was noted by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his visit to Egypt. Under British rule, 
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the whole country was changed by the individual trust 
in each other among Englishmen, which made large 
enterprises possible. In a very real sense, the develop- 
ment of industry, under freedom of enterprise, gives an 
ever-widening field for mutual trust and good-will. The 
opportunity is at least given of working out Christian 
principles on a scale almost inconceivable, until the 
world of common life was opened up on such a vast 
scale by modern industry. Ideas of mutual de- 
pendence, of society as an organism, of the solidarity 
of the race — ideas which help men to grasp the 
message of the Incarnation, — are now being learnt 
by the workman and the labourer with a clearness, 
which was lacking even to great thinkers a century 
ago. A visit to a coal-mine makes the reality of 
these larger relations more clear. The dependence 
of each workman on his mates, his need of their 
aid in his work, as they need his aid in theirs, is a 
study in itself of corporate life. The coal-mine is itself 
a commonwealth filled with the energy of organic life. 
The coal which is there hewn may serve for fuel 
in the farthest corners of the earth, and thus create 
a link between most distant lands. International 
relations are now entered into by workmen who, a 
century ago, scarcely looked beyond their village 
green. 

While the energy of modern business has thus built 
up an outer framework of world-wide union, which 
has made clearer the world-wide message of Christ, 
it has also shown, as nothing else could do, the com- 
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manding need of some controlling power, deeper than 
private interest} in order to build up a really living 
organism and a permanent and noble corporate life. 
The passions of men have been shown to be so strong 
and engrossing as to overleap all law, all right, all 
natural affections. No one can read through Mr. 
Carter's careful investigation, entitled " Commercial 
Morality," published in the Economic Review^ without 
feeling almost overwhelmed by the selfishness dis- 
closed. With all the undoubted purity of much of 
our commerce^ there is a most fearful darker side. 
''Business," says one employer in despair, "is based 
on the gladiatorial theory of existence. If Christian 
truth and justice is not consistent with this, business 
is in a bad way. So is nature." A commercial 
traveller writes that Christian principle is ''not only 
difficult, but impossible, for a man is not master of 
himself. If one would live and avoid the bankruptcy 
court, one must do business on the same lines as 
others do, without troubling whether the methods 
are in harmony with the principles of Christian truth 
or not" A third writes, "The tendency to misre- 
present, deceive, or take unfair advantage, under 
circumstances that daily offer the opportunity, is too 
strong to resist" Again, "At least 75 per cent of 
trade is injured or hampered by unfair competition." 
The evil does not only drive capital to despair, it 
intensifies the struggle with labour. Every failure 
and bankruptcy make industrial relations unsteady, 
and cause employers, in their unscrupulous haste, 
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to try their utmost to cheapen labour. The selfish 
methods of business in employers become reflected 
in the workmen. One writes — **The worker has to 
resort to all sorts of shady dodges in order to retain 
his position, and carry on the fight for dear life." An- 
other was dismissed after a few days' trial with the 
remark, " You are no good ; you cannot tell a lie." 

The license of reckless competition makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to be fair, even in larger firms 
where public credit and reputation have to be kept 
up. "It is not true," says Herbert Spencer, "that 
only the lower classes of the commercial world are 
guilty of fraudulent dealing. On the average, men 
who deal in bales and tons differ but little in morality 
from men who deal in yards and pounds. Illicit 
practices of every form and grade may be brought 
home to the higher grades of our commercial world. 
Tricks innumerable, lies acted or uttered, elaborately 
devised frauds are prevalent, many of them established 
as customs of the trade ; nay, not only established, 
but defended." 

From such a picture, one turns almost instinctively 
back to the early Christians dwelling together "of 
one heart and soul," laying their goods at the apostles' 
feet, counting nothing of the things they possessed 
as their own ; or, again, to the quiet toil and prayer 
of the monasteries, where all the fruits of labour were 
spent upon the sick and needy and strangers in the 
country round; or, again, to the guild brotherhood 
of Berwick, where the townsmen formed a common 
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guild in which "all shall be members, having one 
head, one in council, one body, strong and friendly," 
and the thoughts run on to the band of Christian 
S )cialists asserting " God's rightful dominion over every 
act of our common life," eager " to embody in due 
forms of organisation every deepest truth that faith 
has committed to its charge — to diffuse co-operation 
as the practical application of Christianity to the pur- 
poses of trade and industry." 

With these many shaped ideals of the past and 
present there can be no despair. The industrial 
system now offers a framework of world-wide union, 
which the Church of the future may use (just as the 
great Church of the Middle Ages founded its structure 
on the Roman Empire) ; yet that framework will 
have to be re-shaped piece by piece, and a living 
brotherhood must take the place of deadening greed 
before industrial society can be called an habitation of 
God, a place where His honour dwelleth. When the 
heart fails most at the realisation of the overwhelming 
task before the Church to purify and cleanse and 
rebuild, the faith will come home with a new intensity 
of meaning, " I believe in the Holy Ghost." 



CHAPTER K. 



THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRY. 



With regard to the forms such re-shaping of industrial 

society should take, various theories have been set 

forward. One of the simplest and most attractive to 

many people is the theory of collectivism. It has 

been marred, terribly marred, by appeals to selfish 

passions, which look doubly hideous from the lips of 

men who in the same breath denounce the greed of 

our modem system. But, taken at its best, the theory 

has its attractions. It proposes as an end to be held 

in view that all instruments of production should at 

last pass into possession of the State. Each industry 

will finally be governed in departments in some such 

way as the telegraph or postal system. It is said 

that this will completely destroy the conflict between 

capital and labour by making the State the capitalist. 

In a democracy, it is stated, such a system would 

imply reciprocal supervision and control of industry; 

it would make the exploitation of labour for private 

gain impossible; it would tend to remove all idle 

and parasitic life, and put an end to excessive and 

unhealthy hours; corruption, bribery, and adulteration 

would be out of the question, and the time and labour 
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spent in making useless luxuries would be greatly 
diminished; the individual would be compelled to 
be " unselfish," and to take the place assigned to him 
by the State; everything would be regulated, and the 
general comfort and freedom from suffering, which 
would ensue, would make men content to acquiesce 
in such a life, and live happily and peaceably instead 
of in the present state of rivalry. The author of 
''Looking Backward" has perhaps sketched most 
graphically the coUectivist ideal. When the first at- 
tractiveness has passed away, the picture presented 
there is at best a poor one. It is too commercial, 
materialistic. It appeals too much to the "comfort- 
able '' ; the goodness described is of a watery char- 
acter, with no vision of the unseen, of the purity and 
the awe and the holiness of God, in Whose presence 
life is lived, and by Whose power men are 
raised to heroism and devotion and the beauty of 
holiness. The collective state has encroached too far 
upon the individual in trying to make life a sort of 
business success; that, at least, is the impression left 
by "Looking Backward." 



'* I hold you will not compass your poor ends 
Of barley feeding and material ease 
Without a poet's individualism 
To work your universal. It takes a soul 
To move a body. . . . 
It takes the ideal to blow a hair's breadth off 
The dust of the actual. Ah ! your Fouriers failed 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within." 
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If collectivism were introduced in all its fulness, 
the old forces of ease, and sloth, and selfishness 
would rush back in unnumbered channels, and if, 
meanwhile, individual energy and character were weak- 
ened by the sense of government regulation and 
officialism, the last state would be worse than the 
first. The corruption in public departments abroad 
is already proverbial. Under the very limited collec- 
tivism in Australia this corruption has been found to 
increase with such leaps and bounds, that again and 
again the department has had to be taken out of 
popular control, and placed in the hands of a single 
irresponsible individual, before order could be restored. 
Freedom, responsible freedom, seems to be essential 
to any true idea of the dignity of human life; the 
sacredness of the individual, his direct responsibility 
to God, the sense of a message, a call, not of man 
nor by man, but of God; indeed, all that makes the 
heroic choice, the strength of character, the conviction 
that will face the world, all which distinguishes that 
choice from passive acceptance, that character from 
passive habits, that conviction from passive acquies- 
cence — ^all this, the very salt of the individual life, 
would seem to be weakened by a State-regulating collec- 
tivism. The great lessons of the Reformation would 
be in danger of being unlearned in endeavouring to 
escape from their one-sidedness. The extent to which 
such State regulation is proposed to be carried in some 
coUectivist schemes is, indeed, appalling. The privacy 
of the family life itself is to be broken up in the 
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supposed interests of the State. The sanctity of home, 
its ennobling spur to self-sacrifice, its training-groond 
for unselfish love and devotion to duty, these are to 
be replaced by an unreal and artificial bond of State 
union. Thus collectivism tends more and more to 
overstep the areas of individual choice and freedom. 
While most usefully emphasising the social side of 
life, and raising afresh many thoughts of social duty, 
it has lost sight of other sides, and in its present 
form gives no true and complete view of human 
nature. It seems, indeed, as one-sided as the old 
individualism, which it endeavours to replace. It sets 
the main hope of society in external reform, instead 
of holding such change secondary ; in methods it 
prefers State action to voluntary effort; it inclines to 
set forward material ends as sufficient in themselves, 
and places the "tyranny of regulation" above the 
"service of perfect freedom." As an ending, there- 
fore, in itself to the conflict between labour and 
capital, collectivism is disappointing. At the same 
time it contains much that will be included in the 
final solution. Where abuse of private ownership 
through monopoly or social harmfulness cannot be re- 
medied by voluntary effort, the plea for State control 
might be advanced. But the more socially healthy 
and moral a nation is through the honour and in- 
tegrity of its members, the less need there will be for 
such State interference. 

The one fundamental point of difference between 
Christian Socialism, as advocated by Kingsley and 
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Maurice, and Collectivist schemes is, that their Chris- 
tian Socialism rested upon a voluntary basis. The in- 
dividual was too sacred in their eyes to be merely coerced 
into State service, or dealt with in the mass by State 
regimentation. They held up a far more exacting 
service to the community than collectivism, but it was 
essentially a willing, spontaneous service, a service of 
perfect freedom, because done in the deepest sense of 
constraining love, and not in the sense of compulsion 
or expedience. So, too, it must never be forgotten that 
the communism of the Early Church was voluntary, and 
based on the spontaneous outflow of Christian love. 

A second theory, valuable and interesting by way of 
contrast only, is given in Mr. William Morris' *^News 
from Nowhere.'' He is a poet, and pleads against 
municipalisation and nationalisation with all a poet's 
fervour. The state of life which his dreamer finds in 
the future is one of equality and communism. The 
rights of property exist no longer. ** People flocked 
into the country, and in a very little time the villages of 
England were more populous than they had been since 
the fourteenth century." ** Slave wares for the poor 
and wealth-wasting wares for the rich " ceased to be 
made. Instead of a dull utilitarian comfort, life is full 
of simplicity, and the individual is left free from politics 
or commercialism. The ideal, of course, is an ideal 
merely. It eliminates too much, and destroys the social 
value of life. The note of simplicity is perhaps its 
greatest attraction. The lack indeed of a true Christian 
simplicity is one of the great causes of present evil. 
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The unchristian use of wealth as a means for pro- 
viding luxuries is the cause of wasted energy and un- 
productive labour. It has intensified the discontent of 
workmen and caused hatred of the rich perhaps more 
than anything else. The maintenance of luxury, again, 
has prevented the rich from doing their duty to the 
poor, and so the conflict between labour and capital 
has grown. A voluntary return to simpler modes of 
private life is surely demanded by our Lord in the 
words, '* Take no anxious thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or drink, nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more than meat and the 
body than raiment? . . . Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow. . . . Therefore take no anxious 
thought, saying. What shall we eat ? or, What shall 
we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? for 
after all these things do the Gentiles seek." 

The Christian ideal of society in all its forms 
must finally be that of Brotherhood, correspond- 
ing to the universal Fatherhood of God. The 
more practically and intensely the Lord's Prayer is 
realised, the more really will human society shape 
itself into brotherly relations. This does not imply 
any dead equality; it rather implies infinite diversity, 
just as there are elder and younger, gifted and not 
gifted, talented and untalented, in every family. 
Perhaps the nearest practical approach in industry to 
this relation of true brotherhood is found in co-opera- 
tion. The ideal of co-operation is indeed most difficult 
of attainment, but it is difficult just in proportion as it 
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makes unflinching claims on character ; its progress 
corresponds with and depends on advance in character, 
and advance in character can never be made easily. 
Frederick Denison Maurice, in founding the Working 
Men's Associations in 1850, gave these three prin- 
ciples : — 

1. Human society is a brotherhood, and not a col- 
lection of warring atoms. 

2. True workers should be fellow-workers, not rivals. 

3. A principle of justice, not selfishness, should 
regulate exchanges. 

Worked out in a more detailed form, the Co-opera- 
tive Union states the same principles : — 

"This Union is formed to promote the practice of 
truthfulness, justice, and economy in production and 
exchange. 

" I. By abolishing all false dealing, either {a) direct, 
by representing any article produced or sold to be other 
than what it is known to the producer or vendor to be ; 
or (J?) indirect, by concealing from the purchaser any 
fact known to the vendor, material to be known by the 
purchaser to enable him to judge of the value of the 
article purchased. 

"2. By conciliating the conflicting interests of the 
capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser, by an equit- 
able division among them of the fund commonly known 
as profit. 

"3. By preventing the waste of labour now caused 
by unregulated competition." 

In their attempt to apply such principles as these. 
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the founders of co-operation saw that their efforts 
would tend to lay the foundation of a higher social 
order, and not merely a commercial structure. Their 
first step was to reform distribution, the only possible 
step, in fact, towards the central position, the reform 
of production. While distribution has been made all 
in all by some, the more faithful and foreseeing co- 
operators have never lost sight of the wider and deeper 
aim, the solution of the problem of conflicting capital 
and labour. As co-operative distribution grew and 
increased, again and again the larger aim has been 
nearly lost. The magic power of "dividend on pur- 
chase," with its astonishing results, almost blinded 
men's eyes. But through a series of failures and sacri- 
fices the power of co-operative production (which 
specially concerns the labour conflict) has at last been 
quickened into active life. Co-operative production 
may be now considered as having fairly started on its 
course, and will grow stronger and more permanent 
with the growth of years. There are still, indeed, 
immense difficulties in the way, and single methods 
will only cover part of the huge ground of industry. 
But co-operation is a principle rather than a method, 
and admits of all that flexibility and variety, which 
is the truest sign of life. The Bishop of Durham has 
shown the width and range of its powers. After com- 
menting on the benefits of the store and wholesale 
he goes on : — " But questions of wider production both 
for home and for foreign use remain. These must be 
met by some distinct form of association. I do not pre- 
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sume to decide what the form or forms will be ; but it 
still appears to me that profit-sharing, in one shape or 
other, is the natural bridge to that which I most 
desire, the collective ownership of large works by the 
workmen. I do not indeed disguise from myself the 
formidable diflSculties by which such kinds of co- 
operation are beset or the discouraging results of past 
experiments. But we learn through failure. And 
some at least of those who are most competent to 
judge trust without misgiving the power of artizans to 
choose the best leaders and obey them, and calculate 
that a patient and resolute purpose, which it is not un- 
reasonable to look for, would enable (for example) the 
workmen in a ship-yard to make the ship-yard their 
own in fifteen or twenty years. To think otherwise 
would be, I must hold, to disregard some of the 
clearest lessons of the last generation." 

These opinions, based on the widest experience and 
careful thought, are full of hope and encouragement 
"Profit-sharing," again, which is regarded as an inter- 
mediate step, has now a illustrious history of its own. 
Out of one hundred and fifty-seven firms or companies 
that have tried the method, only eighteen have clearly 
failed. Countless forms and varieties seem possible, 
passing from the present competitive system and merg- 
ing into co-operation. The method of working out 
co-operation will be educative, progressive, historical. 
"Realised first, perhaps," to quote the Bishop of 
Durham once more, "as an active principle in little 
transactions of trade, co-operation is found to have 
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ihe power of rising step by step through the whole 
range of life, of embracing the widest interests of man, 
of ennobling the simplest offices of duty, of binding 
together generation with generation and class with class, 
and in due time, as we trust, nation with nation, in 
the acknowledgment of one goal of all true service." 

Conciliation, as has been already shown, will be 
another great stepping-stone towards the co-operative 
ideal. There are clearly many trades in which con- 
ditions for a long time will prevent any attempt at 
full co-operation. But the functions of the concilia- 
tion board may be extended over the intervening 
ground. The cases submitted to such boards for 
settlement show a continually increasing share in the 
management given to the men. Not only questions 
of wages, but methods of work, regulation of output, 
settlement of working hours, are now discussed and 
considered jointly by masters and men. All such 
methods of mutual regard are recognitions of the 
power and force of co-operation. 

Closer and closer union within the areas of capital 
and labour has already been traced, progressing 
through conflict and suffering. Trades Unions on the 
one hand, and Companies on the other, have their 
good as well as their bad side. They show the moving 
power which urges men to combine, and are a train- 
ing-ground and a framework for wider and deeper 
union. Profit-sharing and conciliation passing al- 
most, it would seem, into co-partnership, are still in 
their infancy; but they have already shown signs of 
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a vigorous and healthy life. They represent the in- 
creasing tendency towards co-operation between the 
respective groups of capital and labour. Every inch of 
the ground for mutual reconciliation has been fought 
for and won, and lost and won again by the heroes 
of the past, who have urged the claims of brotherhood 
above short-sighted selfishness. The same heroic 
effort can alone win the battle of co-operation in the 
future. The powers of unselfish energy and mutual 
good-will were never more urgently needed. The op- 
portunity for their exercise is offered in wider and 
wider fields. The end is within sight — the mutual 
fellowship of employer and employed. The ideal is 
capable of attainment — co-operation, not by State 
compulsion, but by voluntary effort. The paths to- 
ward the goal are quite innumerable — in industry it- 
self directly by every form of conciliation, profit-shar- 
ing, and their concomitants; in the wider social field 
by municipal activity, civic duty, organised charity, 
and service towards the poor, with every act of 
sympathy and love, which brings class and class 
together. Thus the movement towards the goal 
seems to shape itself. The motive power which is 
needed for so high and lofty an accomplishment is 
a living Christian faith. He, who has been the great 
teacher to the present age of the message of the In- 
carnation, in the closing years of his life has given 
this firm expression of his unbroken hope : — 

"The union of capital and labour will be accom- 
plished, not in one way, but in many ways, for co- 
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operation is not so much an organisation as a principle, 
not so much * a state within a state ' as a spirit which 
quickens and moulds every member for the most 
effective service of the whole body. ... I have dared 
to express great aspirations, because I believe more 
confidently as the years go on that men are moved 
by lofty motives. For me, co-operation rests upon 
my Faith. It is the active expression, in terms of 
our present English life, of the articles of my Creed. 
Viewed in the light of the facts which I hold to be the 
central facts in history, I recognise in it an inherent 
tendency to complete man, to guard the family, to 
unite the State, to harmonise nations. It is, as I 
regard it — and you will allow me to speak out my 
whole heart — man's spontaneous welcome given to 
the promises of God. It is a proof on the scene of 
our working world that the Gospel is not an illusion, 
but an ideal brought into the homes of men." 



EPILOGUE. 

"The time has come to prove our faith in the 
wider fields of social life." 

For the mighty work before the present age there 
is needed a still deeper learning of the story of the 
Cross, a still greater devotion to the risen and as- 
cended Lord, a still fuller realisation of the all- 
embracing Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
men. The power of the constraining love of Christ, 
Who loved us and gave Himself for us. Who left us 
the new commandment that we should love one 
another as He Himself loved us, — this new power 
and energy of awakened love will be seen more and 
more to be the one true, reconciling bond between 
capital and labour, employer and employed. The 
Kingdom of God is within, in the very heart of man, 
but it passes outward as a formative principle build- 
ing and fashioning " the City of God." 

The Qty of God I It is from first to last the yearn- 
ing vision of our faith — that faith which is the con- 
viction of things as yet not seen. In the long martyr- 
roll of the sons of faith, from the time when the 
first seeker went forth ** looking for the city which 

hath the foundations, whose Builder and Maker is 
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God,*' the hope has grown clearer and nearer and 
dearer. All that the Vision means of purity and 
righteousness and love has been shown by the In- 
carnate Lord as He revealed the Father, united brother 
with brother in the Kingdom of God, and taught His 
own love by dying upon the Cross. 

The first age drew to a close. St John was tarry- 
ing till the Lord should come. The great world 
city rose before him in all its impurity, slavery, and 
sin. He saw the Word of God go forth conquering and 
to conquer, and on His thigh was written, "King of 
kings and Lord of lords." The cry arose, "Babylon 
the great is fallen, is fallen." Out of the midst of 
the desolation came the Holy City, where nought 
entered that defiled or made a lie. 

To-day the Lord goes forth conquering and to 
conquer, King of kings and Lord of lords; before 
Him the great world city of commercial greed will 
fall, and we look for the Holy City, which hath the 
foundations, . . . whose Builder and Maker is God. 



THE END. 
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Poetry and Belles Lettres 

LAHQ ASS OEAXan 

THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Andrew 

Lanq mnd W. A. C&aigib. With Portrait Dtmy %vo, 6r. 

Also 50 copies on hand-made paper. Dtmy 8m. au. ntU 

This •didaa will contain a carefhUy ooUatod Text, nnnittrons Notes, critical and 
totoal, a critical and bioKiaphical latrodnction, and a Glosiary. 

Tha pobltshttis hopa that it will be the most oonplete and handsome editioa ever 
iisaed at the price. 

W. H. DIXOH 

A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. DixON, MJL, 

Professor of English Literature at Mason 0>Uege. Cr, 8cv. 2u 6cL 

This book conrists of (1) a s nc c n ict but complete Uognqihy of Loid Tennyioa; 
(a) an aocoont of the ndomes pablished bjr him in duoadogical order, dealing whh 
the more important poems seperately ; (3) a concise criticism of Teanyion in his 
▼arioos aspects as lyrist, dramatist, and representatiTe poet of his day; (4) a 
bibliognphy. Such a complete book on such a subject, and at such a aMdeiate 
price, should find a host of readers. 

W. A ORAIOIB 
A PRIMER OF BURNS. By W. A. Craigib. Cr.Zv^. 2s.6d, 

This book is planned on a method similar to the ' Primer of Tennyson.' It has also a 
glossary. It will be imued in time for the Boms Centenary. 
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English Classics 

THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by John Hbpbuui 
MiLLARf and a Portxait 3 vols* Craum 8tv» iuckram. lor. 6tL 

SHAKESPEARE'S POEMS. Edited by George Wyndham, 

M.P. Crown %zfO. y. 6d. 
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Theology and Philosophy 

B. 0. & 0IB80N 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. C. S. Gibson, M.A., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. In 
two volumes* Dtmy %oo. *js* 6d, each, VoL /. 

TUs b the first n>liime of a treatise on the zxxiz. Artideti and oontaini the Intro- 
duction and Artidet L-vill. 

B. L. OTTLBT 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. L. 
Ottlby, M.A.f late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., Prindpil 
of Pusey House. In two volumes, DemyZvo. 151. 

This is the first Tolnme ofa book intended to be on aid in the stsdy of the doctrine 
of the Incamatioo. It deab with the leading points in the history of the doctrinoi 
its content, and its relation to other truths of Christian faith. 

L. T. H0BH0U8B 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. HOBHOUSB, 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford. Demy 8m. 2I^. 

'The Theory of Knowledge' deals with some of the fimdamental proUemi off 
Metai^ysics and Logic, by treating them in connection with one another. 
Past i. begins with tlie elementary conditions of knowledge such as Sensadoa 
and Memory, and passes on to Judgment. Paxt 11. deals with Inference in 
general, and Induction in particular. Past hi. deals with the structural ooncep- 
tiaos of Knowledge, such as Matter^ Substance, and Personality. The main 
purpose of the book is constructive, but it is also critical, and Yarious objections 
are ooosideted and met. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By W. H. Fair- 
BiOTRSKt HA., Lecturer at linoola Collece» Oxford. Crown Siw. 
3i* w* 



nfe voloa* It M» oi te oty , Ml crilied« nd !• IntMtdad far kbIot ttodents at the 
tJrifilliML nd oihMt, « a UMiimwt oT GrMs'i taMhing And aa faitiodncdoo 



to tht ttady if IdMlbt FhiloMphy. 

F. W. BOmLL 

THE SCHOOL OF PLATO : its Origin and Revival under 
the Romeo Empire. Bj F. W. Bussbu, M. A., Fellow and Tator 
ol Bruenoee College Oxford. Dim^ 8oe. 21m evAMPiff. p. 6d. 
mk. VoL I. 



In thMt Tnhiiato Um anlhMr hn a nwaptod to vtoch tfaa eenlml d o c tri n w of Aacfent 
FbfloMphy, or Hbtt phot of maa la created things, and his relation to the oater 
vorid of Natore or SodeCy, aad to the Diriae Being. The first Tolome com- 
prissi a Borvey off Ae eatfae period of a thoosaad yean, and ^wmines the 
caidiaal ootioos of the HelleniCi HeUeaislk, and Xoomui ages from this particnhtr 
point offTiews 

la wicceeding dhrisions the worlcs off Latin aad Greek writers oader the Emiure 
will he more closely stodWd, and detailed essays will discuss their raiions syrtems, 
$,g, Qoero, Manilios, Locrrtins, Seneca, Aristides, Appnleius, and the Nco* 
Platoiirti aff Alexandria and Athens. 



History and Biography 

EDWARD aiBBON 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition* edited with Notes, 
Appendioee» and Ifapa by J. B. Buby» M.A.y Fellow of Trinity 
College^ Dnbiin. In Seven Voiumet, Crewn 9vo. fir. eaeJi. Vol, I 

The time seean to have airieed for a new edition of Gibbon's grsat work— ftornished 
with saeh notes and apps n d ices as auy bring it np to the standard off recent his* 
torical research. Edited by a sdiolarwiw has auido this period his special study, 
aad issued in a convenient form and at a moderata price, this edition should fill 
•a obvloar void. The volvaes will be Issoed at interrals offa few months. 
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F. W. JfOTCB 

THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. By 
F. W. Joyce, M. A. With Portraits and Illustrations. Cr»wu 8m. 

This book will be interesting to a larce number of readers who care to read the life 
of a man who laboured much for me Church, and especially for the improrement 
oi ecclesiastical mnsic 

CAFTAIH HZNDB 

THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. By Sidney L. 
. Hinds. With PortraitB, lUnstrations, and Plans. Demy 8tv. 
121. 6d, t 



This Tolume deals with the recent Belgian Expedition to the Upper CongO} which 
developed into a war between the State forces and the Arab slave-raiders in 



Central Africa. Two white men only returned alive from the three years' 
Commandant Dhanis and the writer of this book, Captain Hinde. Dnrii^ the 
greater part of the time spent by^ Captain Hinde in the Congo he was amongst 
cannibal races in little-known regions, and, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of tus position, was enabled to see a side of native history shown to few Europeans. 
The war terminated in the complete defeat of the Arabs, seventy thousand of 
whom perished during the struggle. 



General Literature 



L. WHXBLE7 

GREEK OLIGARCHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION AND 
CHARACTER. By L. Whiblby, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8cv. 6j. 

This book is a study of the Oligarchic Constitutions of Greece, treated histori- 
cally and finom the point cH view of political philosophy. 

f 
0. H. PBAB80H 

ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. By C. H. PEARSON, 
M.A., Author of * National Life and Character.' Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch, by H. A. Strong, M.A., LL.D. With a 
Portrait. Demy %vo, fs, 6d, 

TlUs volume eoatains the best critical work of Professor Pearson, whose remarkable 
book on ' National Life and Character ' created intense interest 
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W. OUMllttBAS 

MODERN CIVILISATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. Bj W. CumriNOBAM, D.D^ Fellow of Trinity College 
CuDbvidg*. Cmm 8«i. as. M [Sodai QmssHms Siriu. 

A bMk M •eoMafei tnatad from Um ttudpoist of morality. 



7. W. THBOBAXD 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. TH£0BAU>, M.A. lUusfraiuL 
Cmm 8wL jm. M ICMv. ExtmtUn SerUs, 

Classical Translations 

CICERO— De Natora DeonnxL Translated by F. Brooks, 
M.A* Cr0wn Sfw, htckram. 3j; 6tL 

Fiction 

THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI 

FIRST COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION 

Large croTtm Zvo, 6j. 

Missas. Mbtbuin beg to announce that they will In May commenoe the 
pnbUcation of a New and Uniform Edition of Maris Corelu's Romances. 
This Edition will be revised by the Author, and will contain new Fkefienes. 
Hm volumes will be issued at short intervals in the following order : — 

I. A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 2. VENDETTA 
3. THELMA. 4. ARDATH. 

5. THE SOUL OF LILITH. 6. WORMWOOD. 

7. BARABBAS. 8. THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 

BABOroaOULD 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. By S. Baring Gould, Author of 
'Mehalaht' 'No6m,' etc Illustrated by Frank Dadd. Own 
809. 6s, 

TIm Mene of chif romance b laid OB the Surrey hills, tnd the date Is that of the fiuaoni 
Hindhead morder in 1786. 
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OILBBBT PARKER 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. By Gilbert Parker, 

Author of 'When Valmond came to Pontiac/ 'Pierre and his 
People,' etc. Crown 809. 6s, 
A Romance of the Aoflo-French War of 1759. 

EUILT LAWIB88 

HURRISH. By the Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 

' Maelcho,' ' Grania,' etc. Crown 809. 6s, 
A reisHM of liiM Lawlen' most popular novel, uniform with ' Maelcho.' 

MRS. OUPHAHT 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

MRS. WALFORD 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By MRS. Walford, 
Author of ' Mr. Smith,' etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 

JOHN DAVIDSON 

MRS. ARMSTRONG'S AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. 
By John Davidson, Author of 'The Ballad of a Nun,' etc. 
Crown 8f9V. 6s, 
A collection ef storiet fay Mr. John Davidson, whose fine verses are well known. 

J. BLOUNDELIB BURTON 

IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. Bloundelle 
Burton, Author of ' The Desert Ship,' etc Crown $ifo. 6s. 
A historical romance. 

HBNRT JOHNSTON 

DR, CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By Henry Johnston, 

Author of * Kxlmallie,' etc. Crown 800. 6s, 
A story of Scottish life. 

J. H. FINDLATBR 

THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By jANE H. 
FiNDLATBE. Crown 800. 6s. 
A story of Scotland. 
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S. lb PATW 
A HOME IN INVERESR. By J. L. Paton. Cnmm Zva. 6s. 

A Moiy «r SoolkAd ud BriliA CoIomUiu 



WLSl 0WBI 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By Mary A. Owen 
CmmZm, 6f. 
A ilorj of Bib amoQg tb« AoMricaa ladfauu. 



THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By Ronald Ross, Aatbor of 
' The Child of Oocaxu' Crvwn 8tw. 6if. 

AraBaanortbtSM. 

J. A.BABBT 

TALES OF THE SEA. By J. A. BARRY. Author of * Steve 
Brown'i Bnnyip.' Crvum 800. 6s. 

a A. KOB&AB 
A SERIOUS COMEDY. By H. A. MORRAH. Crown Zvc. ts. 
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Bndyard KipUng. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rudta&d Kipling. Ninth Edition, Crown 

< Mr. Kiplinc'i rerM b strong, Tiyid, fall of character. . . . UnmiitakaUe genfns 
rings in ef«ry Hna.'— TSMMt. 



*T1m divepntabla lingo of Cockavae b hcDcdbrth jnadfiod befoR tho world ; for a 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cayiUing, that in 
Its way It also b a medinm for literature. Yon are grateful, and you say to 
ymuvra, half fai envy and half in admiration : " Here is a iook ; here, or one u a 
Dutdunan, b one of the books of the year.** '-^IfatioMoi Oistrvtr, 

' " Barrack-Room Ballads ** contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, idiich b saying a good deaL " Fuisy-Wussyi" "Gunga Din, and 
" Tonun|%" are, In our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
English utcratora has httaerto praduoed. '—^MMunms. 

*The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if thb be not poetry, what b V'-^PaU Mmil GmMetU, 

BobUxij. LYRA HEROICA : An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the i6th» 17th, i8th, and 19th Centuries. By 
William Ernsst Hbnlbt. Crovm^vo, Btukram^ gilt top, 6s, 

Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for poetry and for 
duvalry whidi laems to as quite wonderfully, and eren unerringly, right.'— 
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"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP : A Pn>cessioii of English Lyrics 
from Surrey to Shirley, unnKed by A* T* QuiLUE CoucB. Cmm 



•Or>« mm utlMrfofiM oT "old riiym** raoMlly ohmI*, Mr. Coodl't.Meas dit 



ridMSC ia lis nRMriRli, mod tb* aoit wtbtk in it* mnuigtmu^ Mr. Cooch't 
DolM ara MimfambU; mm Mmim. MtchiMa ara to bt ooogiitiilated on tbo format 
of tbs aamptiioaa foil 



" Q.* GREEN BAYS : Venet and Parodies. By <' Q.,'' Author 
of 'Dead Man's Rock,' etc. Sieomd Editim. Cmm^vQ. 31. &^ 

*Tbo WMt diapUy o rara uid vanatilo gift of 9afody« graat fwmmand of motre, and 
practy tun of hnaear.'— TlMwr. 



IT fl Bnortiinf LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C BucBma^ M.A. Crmm So*. Bttcinm, 
Up. 6s. 

* An anthology of high amallaaea.*— ^AmMMa. 

' A chamiiig laloctifln* which i t* W**^*** a lofty atandani rf WCTllimc^ ■ *— * 



Teata. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. Edited by 

W. B. Ybats. Crown Siw. 31. 6d. 

* An attractiva and catholic aelaction.'— Tl&mr, 

' It Is oditad by tha moat original and moat aooooBpIishod of BMdam Irish jpoals. and 
against his aditing hot a smgla objactkm can ba brooghL namely, that it aicaadas 
Cram tha collactioo his own delicata lyrics.'— ^SlaAmtfajr Ktniew, 

IbfikMj. A SONG OF THE SEA : My Lady of Dreams, 
AND OTHBE POEMS. By Eric Mackay, Author of * The Lore 
Letters of a ^olinist' Sie§md BdiHm. Feap, ^09^ giit Up, 5/. 



' Evcrywhara Mr. Mackay displays hlmsalf tha mastarof a style marked by all tha 

»f m 



ofthabestihetoric. Hahasakaen sonsoof chythmaadofgenaial 
balanoa ; his versa Is exoallently sonorous.'— ^^iMr. 
* Throoghout Uia book tha poetic workmanship Is fine.*— irMtoMMv. 

Ibaen. BRAND. A Drama by Hbnrik Ibsbn. Translated by 
William Wilson. Suond EdiHm. Crown 9v0. p.6d, 

*The greatest worM-poem of the aineteenth centnry nest to "Faust'* It Is in 
the same set with ** Agameamoa," with "Lear," with the Uteratiue that we now 
hudactiTely regard as high and holy.'— Z>«££r Ckftnick. 

"A.O." VERSES TO ORDER, By"A.G." Cr.Zvo. 2s,6d. 

net 

A small vohime of tbtm by a writer whose initials are weD known to Oxford men. 
' A capital apedmen of l&ht aca d emic poetiy. Theae varaaa are Taty bright and 
engaging, easy and somdently witty. —tSiL Jmmt^s GmnttU, 

EoBken. VERSES BY THE WAY. By J. D. Hosken. 
Crown Svo* p. 
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Oale. CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. Crown Zvo. 

Idnen, is, 6d, 

' Simple, manly, and hnmoioas. Ethj cricketer thonld bay the hocUc'^JFigtimmiUr 

GaatiU. 
* Cricket has never known inch a dnger.'— Crfeiy/. 

Langbrldgt. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 

Enterprisei Courage, and Constmncy, from the Earliest Times to the 

Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Langbridgb. 

Cfvwm 809. Buckram. 3.1. 6d. School Edition, 2s, 6d, 

'A very happy conccptioo h^ipOy carried oat. These " Ballads of the BraTe" are 
intended to soit ^real tastes of boys, and will soit the taste of the great majority.' 
-^MctmUr, ' The book b fnU of splendid things.'— If #rA^ 



English Classics 

Edited by W. E. Hbnlby. 

Messrs. BCethaen are palilisliing, nnder this title, some of the masterpieces of the 
English tongue, which, while well within the rcusch of the average buyer, shall be 
at once an ornament to the shelf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of 
him that reads. 

' This new edition of a great dasrie might make an hononraUe appearance in anjf 
library in the world. Printed fay Constable on laid j^per, bound in most artistic 



and restfU-looking fig-green budcram, with a frontispieoe portrait, the book mii^t 
three times its present price.'—- /firA ImUpeMtUni. 



well be issued at 



' Very dainty Tolnmes are these ; the paper, typ^t <uid light-green binding are all 
▼cry agreeable to the ejre. Sim^€x muntUtiu is the phrase that mig^ be applkd 
to them.'— ^Zp^. 

' The volumes are strongly bound in green buckram, are of a convenient size, and 
l^easant to look upon, so that whether on the shelf, or 00 the table, or in the hand 
the pos ses so r is thoroughly ocotent with them.'— {PflMn^uM, 

' The IMq>er, type, and binding of this edition are in excellent taste, and leave 
nothing to be deared by lovns of Uteratnie.'— «f tefMfivdL 

' Two handsome and finely-printed volunes, light to hold, pleasing to look at, easy 
to read.'— JVk/ftMM/ Ob$^rotr, 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
By Law&bncb Stbrnb. With an Introduction by Chahlbs 
WHIBLBY9 and a Portrait a vols, is, 

THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. With 
an Introduction by G. S. Stulbt, and a Portrait a vols, 7x. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN 
By JAMU MORiBK. With an Introduction by E. G. Browne, M. A, 
and a Portrait a vols. 7/. 
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THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HER- 
BERT, AND SANDERSON. Bj Izaax Walton. ¥^th an 
latrodaetioii bj Vbknon Blackbukn, and a Portimit p. 6d, 

THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LLiD. With an Introdvcdoii bj J. H. Millar, and a 
Foftnit 3 vols* lor. 6J. 



Illustrated Books 

JaM Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by Janb Baklow, Anthor of * Irish Idylls,' and pictured 
by F. D. BiDFORD. Smuii4t§. fir. mi. 

8. Baling Ooold. A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. 

Baring Gould. With nnmeions illnstimtions and faiitial letten by 

Arthur J. Gaskin. Second EditioH, Crown 9v0, Buckram. 6f. 

*]ifr. Baring Goold hM don* a good deed, and is deaenring ofgxadtvde. hi re-writing 
in honest, sinqtle st]^ the old stories that delifl^ted the childhood or "onr Others 
and graod&thers." We do not think he has omitted any of oar fitvonrita stories, 
the stories that are eommonly regarded as nerehr" old fiuhlooed.** As to the form 
of the book, and the printing, which is bg Messa. Constable, it wen difficult to 
ooounend ovennnch. 'Stt'hiTdoiy R€vitw% 

A Baring Ooold. OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Col- 
lected and edited by S. Baring Gould. With Nmneroiii Illiistia- 
tionsbyF.D. Bbdford. Second Edition. Crown 9oo. Buckram, 6s. 

This yolnme oonrists of some of the old English stories which have been lost to n^t, 
and they are ftdly Olostrated by Mr. Bedford. 

' Nineteen stories which will probably be new to evenrbody. who Is not an antiqnarian 
or a bibliographer. A book fai which chiklren wifi wnL*—Daily TtUgrm^h. 

* Of thofaiiT tales, fint place must be given to the ooUectkMi of "Old English Fidij 

Tales'* of IHr. S. Baring Gould, in introducing which the anthor expresses his 
mrptise that no cc^lection had before been attempted and adapted to the reading 
of children of the old delij^htful En^tsh folk-tales and traditionary stories. He 
has gone to the most anaent sources, and presents to yonng readers in this 
volume a series of seventeen, told in his own way. and illustrated by F. D. Bed- 
ford. We can conce i ve of no men chaming gift-book Ibr children than tUs 
vohune.'— i'ai/ JWsi? Gmaette, 

* The only collection of really otd English fiury tales that we have.'— yPMMMS. 

* A charming volume, which children will be sure to appreciate. The stories have 

been selected with neat ingenmty from various old ballads and foOe-taies, and, 
having been somewhat altered and readjusted, now stand forth, clothed in Mr. 
Baring-Gould's delightfol English, to enchant jrouthful readers. All the tales 
are gooL^—Gnardimn, 
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8. Baling Oonld. A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited hj S. Baring Gould^ and lUnstiated hf the 
Students of the Birmingham Art SchooL Bnckram^ ^Ut t9p. 

CT9WH oCV. 08. 

' Th« volume is very onnplete in Its way, as It ronfaiiw nursery soncs to the number 
of Tf} gnme-rhymes, and jingles. To the student we commend ue sensible intro- 
duction, and the explanatory notes. The vohuae Is svmerbly printed on soft| 
thick paper, which It is a pleasure to touch ; and the borders and pictures are, as 
wejiave said, among the very best specimens we have seen of the Gaskin schooL' 



'Oneof the most artistic Christmas books of the season. Eveqr page is sonounded 
by a quaint design, and the illustrations are in the same qnnt. The coUectioB 
itself u admirably acne, and provides a prodigious wealth of the rhymes genera- 
tions of English people have learned in tender years. A more dunning volume 
of its kind has not been issued this season.' — Rtcord, 

'A perfect treasure;'— ^/^kv( and WhiU, 

'The collection of nursery rhymes b, since it has been made by Mr. Barini^ Gould, 
very c(»u>lete, and among the game-rhymes we have found several quite new 
ones. The notes are just what is wanted.' — Bookmtuu 

H. 0. Beeching. A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited 
by H. C. Bbbching, M.A., and Illustrated by Walter Cramb, 

Crown diuo, 51. 

A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. Mr. Walter Crane has designed several illustrations and the 
cover. A distincti<m of the book is the large number of poems it contains by 
modem authors, a few of which are here printed fat the first time. 

* " A Book of Christinas Verse^" selected by so good a judge of poetry as Mr. 

Beeching, and picturesquely illustrated by Mr. Orane. b likdv to prove a popular 

Christinas book, more especially as it b printed by Messrs. Omstable, with their 

usual ezoellenoe of typography. — A tfututnm, 
^ A very pleasing anthok^, well arranged and well edited.*— JAme^/fr GmardimM, 
* A beautiful anthology.'— 2>at^ Ckro$uclt* 
'An anthology which, frcan its unity of aim and high poetic excellence, has a better 

right to exist than most of its fellows.'— tviMtr^Mis. 
' As well*diosen and complete a collection as we have seen.' — Sptctator, 



History 



FlindezB Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from thb 
Earliest Timbs to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, D.CL., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
UxuTersity College. Ftdly Illustrated, In Six Vcluma, Crown 
8p». 6f . tack. 
VoL I. Prehistoric to Eighteenth Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Second Edition, 

* A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate Modyi and 
sapply a vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.'— TViwft. 
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PHDdtfl V«Ma EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
FUNDUS PiTftll, lUutfatod bj T&ltnuui Eixn. In Two 

'A vahiabi* addWoM to Um tttwatara of eooiporatho fiilk-lon. Tbo dimwingB ore 
NoUy iUoitntiooa la tbo Utond sodm of tbo wotd.'— ^TMt. 

'It bot irtoarigf vohM to tbo Madoot of bbtovy ood oidiaology.'— SMlumni. 

*Iavolooblo 00 o pietwt of Ufb Id MmUm ood WgfpL'^Daify Ntm, 

PU]id«n P«M«. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W* M. TuxaoMM Pna»» D.CU V^th lao lUiistntions. Crtwn 

* PrafcMor Flind^n Potilo b not only o prafeoDd Bgyptolo^st, bat on oocompliibod 
stnd«at of comporotho ordusology. In tboM lectorot, deliTOiod ot tbe Royol 
Ittstitotkmt bo disployi botb qooUficoUoiu with rmro ikill in elucidating tbo 
dovelopmont of decorottvo art in Egypti and in tracing its inflnence on tbo 
on of otbor ooontriot. Fow oxpeiti can speak with higher authority and wider 
knowledge tbao tbo Professor binsol^ and in any case nis treatment of his sub- 
ject Is foil of luaming and iifig hf i *— ffarff ■ 

8. Baring GtonUL iTHE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS. 
The Emperon of the Julian and Qandian Lines. With namerow 
Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of 'Mehalah,' etc. nird Editi&m. R^%vo. 151. 

' A BUMt Splendid ond fasrinsHng book on a suljject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book Is tbe use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and tbe admirable critical subtlety be has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and tbe iUnstratioos are supplied on a 
scale of prolnse fttftg»*f ^»ft iff^ ' — r^^^y CM9'9iticit» 



' Tbe volumes will in no sense disappoint tbo general reader. I n de e d, in their way, 
there is nothing in anr sense so good in English. . . . Mr. Bani^ Gould has 
presented his narratiTe In such a way as not to make one dull page.*— ^ tkmmum, 

dark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History and 

their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited \xf A* 

Clakk, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincohi College. 8tw. 12/. &/. 

'A woik wbidi win certainly be appealed to fi« SHuy yuan as the standard book on 
tbo GoUoges of Oatfocd.'— if iAMMnioK. 

Penrena. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM 1434 
TO 1492. By F. T. Pb&rbns. Translated by Hannah Lynch. 
8cv. 12/. 6d. 

A history of Florence under tbo domination of Cosimo, Piero^ and Loronao do 

' This Is a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has descrred 
well of all who are interested in Italian history.*— lfMwA«r/«r GMmrduin, 
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K L. A HonbiirglL THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 

By E. L. S. HORSBURGH, B.A. With Plans. Crown Svo. 5j. 
'A miUiaiit essay — simple, sound, and thorough.' — Dail^ ChromcU» 
' A study, the most concise, the most ludd, the most criticai that has heen produced.' 

^Btrmimgkam Mercury, 
'A careful and precise study, a fair and impartial criticism, and an eminently read- 

abte hock.'—Adfftiraity Mid Haru Guards GoMettt, 

George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 

GborGB, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numerous 

Plans, Second Edition. Crown 809. dr. 
'Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task — that of making military affairs in- 

tellinble and instructive to non-military readers — and has executed it with laud- 

able Intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.'— TVmmt. 
'Tbb bo<^ b almost a revelatioD ; and we heartily congratulate the author on hu 

work and on the prospect of the reward he has well deserved for so much con- 

■dentioBS and sustained labour.'— 2>M'iy Ckromcle, 

Browning. A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY 
A.D. 1250- 1 530. By Oscar Browning, Fellow and Tutor of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, In Two Volumes, Crown 
%vo, 5j. each. 

Vol. I. 1250- 1409. — Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

Vol. il 1409- 153a —The Age of the Condottieri. 

'A vivid picture of mediaeval lxa\j.*—Siamlard, 

' Mr. Browning is to be congratulated oa the production mt a work of immense 
labour and Itaxmag.^'^lVestmituter Gautte. 

(Mhady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 
(VGRADTy Author of ' Finn and his Companions.' Cr, Svo. 2s. 6d. 
'Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginingSi 

make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes.' — Mtthodist Timet, 
'A survey at once graphic, acute, and quaintly written.'— TVmmt. 



Biography 



Bobert Louis Stevenson. VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert 

Louis Stbvbnson. With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, 
and other Illustrations. Second Edition, Crown Zvo, Buckram, 
p.6d. 
Also 135 copies on hand-made paper. Demy Svo, 25^. net, 

* The book is, on the one hand, a new revelation of a most lovable personality, and, 
on the other, it abounds in passages of the most charming prose — personal, de- 
scriptive, humorous, or all three ; exquisite vignettes of Samoan scenory, passa^^es 
of ioy in recovered healthy to be followed— alas, too soon — by depression, physiod 
and mental ; little revelauons of literary secrets, such as of the origin of *' David 
Balfour," or of the scheme of the books not ]ret published ; amusing stories about 
the household, and altogether a picture of a character and sunonndmgs that have 
never before been brought together since Britons took to writing books and 
travelling across the seas. The Vailima Letters are rich in all the varieties of that 
charm which have secured for Stevenson the affection of many others besides 
*' jonmaUsts, fellow-novelists^ and boys." '^Tke Times. 

' Few publications have in our time been more eagerly awaited than these " Vailima 
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Lttltn," givbf the first fruiti of th« cow n poodtnct of RoUrt Look SUi 

But, high M Um tid« ol •nMcudoo has raa, bo fwdtr on ponibly b« disappointwl 

b tb« mult.'— «Sl. Jmmmr* GmMgtU, 

* for tho ttiMiMt of £iigli«h Utoraturt thtM btton indood om a tioMnra. They 

■ra mor* like ** Scott's Jounal* la kind than any ochar Utaiary a al obj im aphy.' 
— 'i V a rtw/ O fa i i m$ . 

'Oaa of tba aost notaworthy aad aost ohanaing of tba voloBaa of laCtan that have 
appearad ia oar tina or hi our languaga. 'Scfiitmatt. 

' Eacarlv ai we awaited this Tolania. it has proved a gift azoaading all oor hope s a 
gift. I thiak, aloMtt prioeleaa. It onitas ia the laiast auumer tlM Taloa of a 
nuDUiar ootrespoodanoa with the valoa of aa intioiala joonaL'— A. T. Q. C| in 

OoUinCWOOd. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLUNOWOOD, M.A.» Editor of Blr. RnsUn't Poems. With 
nnmeroui Portraits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. Raskin. Second 
Ediiim, 2 vols. Zuo, 32/. 

* No oMMre Biagaificeat Toltuaes have been pahlished Ibr a long time. . . .'— Tmmm. 

' It is long since we hare had a blogn^y with sadi ddighta of substance and of 
fotfls. Such a book is a pleasure tor the day, and a joy fiv ever.'— 2^M(r 



*Anobk aMNniBieBtof anoblesniject. One of the most beantifnl books about one 
of the noblest lives of our century.'— ^iis^fviv HtrahL 

Waldstdn. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wald- 
tTBiN, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. V^th a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Professor Hb&kombr. Fl^tt 8m. 5x. 

'A thof^^htlnl, impartial, well-written criticism of Rusktn's teadiing, intended to 
separata what the author regards as valuable and permanent from what is transiant 
and erroneous in the great master's writing.'— J7«£> CkrvtUclt. 

W. H. Hntton. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 

W. H. HuTTON, M. A., Author of < William Laud.' fVifk PortraUs. 

Crown %vo, ^s, 

'Mx. Wm. Holden Hntiaa has ia a neat volume of less than s^o pages, told 
the story of the life of More, and he has placed it in such a weirpainted 
setdng of the times in which he lived, and so accompanied it by brief outlines 
of lias principal writings, tliat the book lays good oaim to high raidc among 
our biographies. The work, it may be said* is excellently, eren lovingly, written? 

' An excellent monograph.' — THmtt. 

* A most complete inresentation.'— >J!7«£^ Chr^meU, 

Kanftnann. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. KAXJnuNN, 

M.A. Cr&um 8m. Bmkram* 5x. 

A biography of Kingsley, espedally dealing with his achievements in social refona. 

' The author has certainly gone about his work with conscientiousness and industiy. — 
SfujBMdDmly TgUgruj^ 
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Bobliilis. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. Robbins. IVilh Portraits, Crown 

'Conudexable labour and much skill of presentation have not been unworthily 
expended on this interesting work.' — Times, 

Olark Russell. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. . By W. Clark Russell, Author of 'The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.' With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

* A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the hands of 

every boy in the country.' — St. James's Gtuette, 
' A really good book.' — Saturday Review. 

* A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the hands 

of every boy in the country.' — St. James's Gazette, 

Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Robert Southey. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by David Hannay. Crown Svo, 6s, 

'Admirable and well-told stories of our naval history.' — Army and Navy Gasette. 

* A brave, inspiriting book.' — Black and White. 

'The work of a master of style, and delightful all through.' — Daily Chronicle. 



General Literature 



8. Baring Oonld. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring 

Gould, Author of * Mehalah,' etc. With Sixty-seven Illustrations 
by W. Parkinson, F, D. Bedford, and F. Masey. Large 
Crown 8zv, cloth super extra^ top edge gilt^ los, 6d, Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, 6s, 

* *' Old Country Ldfe^" as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 

ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
publuhed throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' — World. 

& Baling CtonlcL HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould, Author of * Mehalah,' etc. 
Third Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 

* A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 

reading.' — Times, 

8. Baling Gould. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. By S. Baring 

Gould, Author of 'Mehalah,' etc. Third Edition, CrownSvo, 6s. 

'Mr. Baring Gould has a keen e]^e for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen ^ive ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
firinaUng hook.*-^cottish Leader. 

A ^ 
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S. BftXillg Chrald. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG : 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional Melodies. Collected and 
anmnged by S. Ba&ing Gould and H. Flsstwcx>d Shsppakd. 
Dtmy 4/0, 6s, 

a Baring Cknild. SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 

Ballads and Songy of the West of England, with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected by S. Baring Gould, M. A., and H. Fleet- 
wood Shbppard, M. a. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 ParU 
(oontaining 25 Songs each), Parts /., //., ///., y. each. Part 
/K, 51. In <mt VoL, Frmck morocco^ I5x« 

* A lidi OQU«ction of homour, pathosi grace, and poetic Ua£Y*—SaiunUty Rtvitm. 

S. Baring Gonld. YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

B. Baring Oould. STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. With Illustrations, By S. Baring Gould. Croiam 
StfO, Second Edition, 6s. 

* We have read Mr. Baring Gould's book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint 

and various infonnatioui and there is not a duD page in it' — J/ates and Qutries, 

a Baring Ctonld. THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By S. BaringiGould. With numerous Xllustrations 
by F. D. Bedford, S. Hutton, etc. 2 vols. Demy Zvo. yis. 

This book is the first serious attempt to describe the great bairen tableland that 
extends to the south of Limousin in the Department of Aveyron, Ix>t, etc., a 
countnr of dolomite cliffsj and caHons, and subterranean rivers. The r^ion is 
full of prehistoric and ^historic interest, relics of cave*dwcllers, cX mediaeval 
robbers, and of the English domination and the Hundred Years' War. 

' His two richly-illustrated volumes are full of matter of interest to the geoloc^st, 
the archaolpgist, and the student of history and manners.' — Scotsmmn, 

' It deals with its subject in a manner which raisly fails to arrest attention.' — Times* 

W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC AD- 
DRESSES OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M-P. 
Edited by A. W. HuTTON, M.A., and H. J. Cohen, M.A. With 
Portraits. Zvo, Vols. IX. and X. izs, 6d. each, 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. £. Henley and Charles Whibley. Cr, Svo. 6r. 

* A unique volume of extracts — an art eallery of early prost,'^^Btrmtftg^afH Pott. 

* An admirable companion to Mr. Henley's ** Lyra Heroica." ' — Saturday Reoiem. 

* Quite delightfuL The choice made has been excellent, and the volume has been 

most admirably printed by Messrs. Constable. A ^eater treat for those not weU 
acquainted wiui pre-Restoration prose could not be imagined.'— ^M^vMnfMr. 
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Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Wadham College. Crown Svo, 35. 6d, 

The vork contains an account of life at Oxford — inteUectual, social, and religious — 
a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement 
of the present position of the University, and chapters on Women's Education, 
aids to study, and University Extension. 

' We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
dose acquaintance with the system and life of the University.' — AifUfueum. 

W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA : Its History and its Future. 
By W. Basil Worsfold, M. A. With a Map. Crown Svo. 6s, 

'An intensely interesting book.' — Daily Chronicle. 

* A monumental work compressed into a very moderate compass. The early history 
of the colony, its agricultural resources, literature, and gold and diamond mines 
9X^ all clearly described, besides the main featiu-es of recent Kaffir and Boer 
campaigns ; nor (to bring his record quite up to date) does the author fail to devote 
adiapter to Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Chartered Company, and the Boer Conven- 
tion of 1884. Additional information from sources not usually accessible is to be 
found in the notes at the end of the book, as well as a historical summary, a 
statistical appendix, and other matters of special interest at the present moment.' 
—World. 

Ouida. VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By Ouida. Crown Svo. 

Second Edition. 6^. 

' Ouida is outspoken^ and the reader of this book will not have a dull moment. The 
book is full of variety, and sparkles with entertaining matter.' — Speaker, 

J. S. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA : Its Origin 

and Development. By J. S. Shedlock. Crown Svo, $s, 

' This wcxrk should be in the possession of every musician and amateur, for it not 
only embodies a concise and lucid history oi the origin of one of the most im- 
portant forms of musical composition, but, hy reason o? the painstaking research 
and accuracy of the author's statements, it is a very valuable work for reference.' 
— Athenctum, 

Sowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. BowDEN. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. Third 
Editio7i, i6mo, 2s, 6d. 

BuflhiU. PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. BiTSHaL, a Profit Sharing Employer. Crown 
2ivo, 2s, 6d„ 

Jolm Beever. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by John Bbbver, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d, 
A little book on Fly-Fishing by an old friend of Mr. Ruskln. 
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Science 

FrendenFeich. DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. Ed. von Freudenrbich. 
Translated from the German by J. R. AiNSWORTH DAVIS, B.A., 
F.CP. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d. 

Chalmers MitchelL OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 

Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. Fulfy Illustrated, Crown 
8zv. 6x. 

A text-b€K>k designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 

George Masses. With 12 Coloured Plates. Roycd^oo, \%s, net, 

' A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this groopof 
organisms. It b indispensable to every student of the My^ogastres. The 
coloured plates deserve high praise for theu: accuracy and execution.' — Nature. 



Theology and Philosophy 

Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A welcome companion to the author's famous ' Introduction.' No man can read these 
discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver b fully alive to the deepor ttmrhing of 
the Old Testament.' — Guardian. 

Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM : 

Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K. Chetnb, 

D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 

Oxford. Large crown Svo. Js, 6d, 

This important book is a hbtorical sketch of O. T. Criticbm in the form of Inonapiii- 
cal studies from the days of Eichhorn to those of Driver and Robertson south. 
It b the only book of its kind in English. 
A very learned and instructive work.' — Times, 

Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. Prior, 

M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown Svo. 6s,' 

A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by varioas 

preachers, including the Archbbhop of Canterbury and Bbhop Westcott. 
' A representative collection. Bishop Westcott's b a noble sexmon,'-^Guard£a». 

Beeching. SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. 
Beeching, M. A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Seven sermons preached before the boys of Bradfield College. 
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LayawL RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. Illingworth. 
By E. B. Layard, M.A. iSmo. is, 

0. J. Shebbeare. THE GREEK THEORY OF THE STATE 
AND THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE : a Socialistic 
Defence of some Ancient Institutions. By Charles John Sheb- 
beare, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

P. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 
F. S. Granger, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. Crown Svo. 6s, 

The author has attempted to delineate that group of beliefs which stood in close con- 
nection with the Roman religion, and among the subjects treated are Dreams, 
Nature Worship, Roman Magic, Divination, Holy Places, Victims, etc. Thus 
the book is, apart from its immediate subject, a contribution to folk-lore and com- 
parative psychology. * ^ ^ 
' A scholarly analysis of the religious ceremonies,beliefs, and superstitions of ancient 
Rome, conducted in the new instructive light of comparative anthropology.' — 
Tiffus, 

* This is an analytical and critical work which will assist the student of Romish 

history to understand the factors which went to build up the remarkable charac- 
teristics of the old Romans especially in matters appertaining to religion.'— 
Oxford Review, 

9Detiottonal Bod60^ 

With Full-page Illustrations, 'Fcap, Svo, Buckram* 3x. 6d, 

Padded morocco^ ^s, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THOMAS A Kempis. 

With an Introduction by Dean FarrAr. Illustrated by C. M. 

Gere, and printed in black and red. 

'Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the "Imitation," there can have 
been few which were prettier than thb one, printed in strong and handsome type 
by Messrs. Constable, with all the glory of red initials, and the comfort of buckram 
\ivaidxEi%.*— Glasgow Herald, 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, M. A., Sub- Warden of Keble College, 
Ireland Professor at Oxford, Author of the * Life of John Keble.' 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 

* The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expected from. 

Mr. Lock. The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed in the 
Introduction. There is in an interesting Appendix on the Mss. of the " Christian 
Year," and another giving the order in which the poems were written. A ** Short 
Analysis of the Thought is prefixed to each, and any difficulty in the text is ex- 
plained in a note. When we add to all this that the book is printed in dear. 
olack type on excellent paper, and bound in dull red buckram, we shall have ssud 
enough to vindicate its claim to a place among the prettiest gift-books of the 
season. *— Guardian, 
' The most acceptable edition of this ever popular work with which we are ac- 
qainted.' — Globe, 

* An edition which should be recognised as the best extant. . . . The edition b one 

which John Henry Newman and the late Dean Church would have handl^ with 
meet and affectionate remembrance.' — Birmingham Post, 
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Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C BEECHING, M. A. JViih Portraits, crown Zvo. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders I /^ 

of religioos life and thought of all ages and countries. O / y^ 

The following are ready — \jl 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Ouphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. HuTTON, M.A 
JOHN KNOX. By F. M*Cunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

Fiction 

SIX 8HILLINQ NOVEL8 

Kazle Cfordli. BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 

TRAGEDY. By Marie Corelli, Author of ' A Romance of Two 

Worlds,' ' Vendetta,' etc Thventy first Edition, Crown Szv. 6s. 

' The tender reverence of the treatment aod the imagmative beanty of the writuig 
have reconciled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. ^ The amplifications of the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with hi^h poetic insight^ and this "Dream of the 
World's Tragedy " is, despite some triflbg incongruities, a lofty and not inade- 
quate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired narrative.' — Dublin 
Keview, 

Marie Oorelli THE SORROWS OF SATAN. By Marie 

CORBLLi. Crown 8zv. Seventeenth Edition, dr. 

' There is in Marie Corelli's work a spark of the Divine. Her genius is neither common 
nor unclean. She has a far-reachine and gorgeous imagination ; she feels the 
beautiful intensely, and desires it. She believes in God and in good ; she hopes 
for the kindest and the best ; she is dowered with " the scorn of scorn, the hate 
of hate, the love of love." There is to be discerned in ber work that aeaae of the 
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unseen which is the glad but solenui prerogative of the pure in heart. Agaiiit 
she is a keen observer, a powerful, fearless, caustic satirist ; she makes an effec- 
tive protest, and enforces a grave warning against the follies and shams and vices 
of the age.' — Report of a sermon delivered on * The Sorrows of Satan,' by the 
Rev. A. R. Harrison, Vicar, in Tettenhall Church, Wolverhampton, on Sunday, 
November 12,— Midland Evening News, 

* A ver^ powerful piece of work. . . . The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory of man. . . . The author has immense 
command of langua^^e, and a limitless audacity. . . . This interesting and re- 
markable romance will live long after much of the ephemeral literature of the da^ 
is forgotten. ... A literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime.' — W. T. 
Stead in the Review of Reviews. 

Anthony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Anthony 

Hope, Author of * A Change of Air, * etc. Seventh Edition, Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

' A very remarkable book, deserving of critical anal3rsis impossible within our limit ; 
brilhant, but not superficial; well considered, mit not elaborated; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure ; true without cynicism, subtle 
without affectation, humorous without strain, witty without offence, inevitaUy 
sad, with an unmorose simplicity.'— T/ie World, 

Anthony Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope, 

Author of * The Prisoner of Zenda/ etc. Third Edition, Crown 
^vo, 6s, 

'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.'— TVmm. 

Anthony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope, 

Author of *The Prisoner of Zenda,' 'The God in the Car,' etc. 
Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

• * Of all Mr. Hope's books, " A Man of Mark " is the one which best compares widi 
" The Prisoner of Zenda." The two romances are unmistakably the work of the 
same writer, and he possesses a style of narrative peculiarly seductive, piquant, 
comprehensive, and — ^his own.* — National Observer. 

Anthony Hope. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. 

By Anthony Hopb, Author of * The Prisoner of Zenda,' * The God 

in the Car,* etc Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

'It is a perfectly enchanting story of love and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
outlawed Cotmt is the most constant, desperate, and withal modest and tender of 
lovers, a peerless gentleman, an intrepid nghter, a very faithful friend, and a mOft 
magnanimous foe. In short, he is an altogether admirable, lovable, and delight- 
ful hero. There is not a word in the volume that can give offence to the most 
fastidious taste of man or woman, and there is not, either^ a dull paragraph in it. 
The book is everywhere instinct with the most exhilarating spirit of adventure, 
and delicately perfumed with the sentiment of all heroic and honourable deeds m 
history and romance.' — Guardian. 
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Ocman Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
Doyle, Author of *The White Company,' *The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,' etc. Fourth Edition, Crown 9vo. dr. 

' The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is &r and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is very 
superior to *' The Diary of a late Physician. " ' — lUtuirated London Newt, 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 

Weyman, Author of * A Gentleman of France.* With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Eighth Edition. Crown Szw, 6s. 

'A book of which we have read every word for the sheer i^Ieasure of reading, and 

which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget it all and start again.'— 

Westminster GazetU. 
' Every one who reads books at nil must read this thrilling romance, from^ the first 

page of which to the last the breathless reader is haled along. An inspiration of 

'^manliness and courage.' — Daily Chronicle.^ 
' A delightful tale of chivalry and adventure, vivid and dramatic, with a wholesome 

modesty and reverence for the highest.'— <?^!9Ar. 

lbs. Clifford. A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, Author of * Aunt Anne,' etc Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

* The story is a very sad and a very beautiful one, exquisitely told, and enriched with 

many subtle touches of wise and tender insight. Mrs. Clifiord's gentle heroine is 
a most lovable creature, contrasting very refreshingly with the heroine of latter- 
day fiction. The minor characters are vividly realisM. *' A Flash of Summer " 
is altogether an admirable piece of work, wrought with strength and simplicity. 
It will, undoubtedly, add to its author's reputation — already high— in the ranks 
of novtlists.'— Speaker, 

* We must congratulate Mrs. Clifibrd upon a very successful and inter^ring story, 

told throughout with finish and a delicate sense of proportion, qualities which, 
indeed, have always distinguished the best work of tnis very able writer.'—* 
Manchester Guardian, 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Hon. Emily Lawless, Author of * Grania,' * Horrish,' etc. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

' A really great hook.' S/^tator. 

* There is no keener pleasure in life thsm the reoDgnition of genius. Good work is 

commoner than it used to be, but the best is as rare as ever. All the more 
gladly, therefore, do we welcome in *' Maelcho " a jaece of wtn-k of the first order, 
which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most rema r kable literary 
achievements of this generation. Miss Lavriess is possessed of the very essence 
of historical genius. ' — Manchester Guardian. 

E. F. Benson, DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
Benson. Sixteenth Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

* A delightfully witty sketch of society.' — Spectator. 

' A perpetual feast of epigram and paradox.' — Speaker, 
' By a writer of quite exceptional ability.' — Athenaeum. 
' Brilliantly written.'— fF^A/. 



"^ 
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E. F. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 

<Dodo.' Fifth Edition^ Crown ^vo. 6s. 
*Wdl written, ■rinmhrtingt vaoonvartiooftl, audi in a wonL chaiacttriitlo*'* 

* An exoepdooal achievement ; a notaUe advance on hii prevloaa WQi^*—JftM0tisi 

Ohtrotr. 

IL IL Dowie. GALLIA. By MiNis Mxtriel Dowib, Author 
of < A Girl in the Carpathians.' Third Edition. Crpwn^vo. 6f. 

* The style is fenenUy admiiable, the dialogue not seldom brillianti the sltnatloai 

smpnnng in their freshness and originality, while the snbsidiaiy u well u the 
principal characters live and move, and the sttny itself is readable frtm tltle*pag« 
to colophon.'— kSte/wnAfj' Review, 

'A very notable book; a very sympathetically, at times dellghtfliUy written book.' 
^Dmify Graphic, 

MR. BARING GOULD'S NOVELS 

*To say that a book is by the anthor of " Mehaloh" is to imply that It OMlalos a 
story cast on strong lines, contaming dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetle 
descriptions of Natnre, and a wealth of ingenious imagery. —«S]^M^Ifr. 

That whatever Mr. Baring Goold writes is well worth reading, Is a oonolusioB thai 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, hit 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes ose ara 
^rucing and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat exoep« 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that bll 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he u always fresh and never ouU, and under 
such conditions it is no wonder that readers nave gained confidence both In bis 
power of amusing and satbfying them, and that jrear by year his popularity 
widens.'— Cwf^ Ctrcnlar, 

Baring Gtould. URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Barino 
Gould. Third Edition. Crown $V0. 6s. 

' The author is at his best.'— TVJmim. 

' He has neariy reached the high water-mark of '* Mehalah." *—NmHonmt Ohifvtr, 

Baring Gould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 

the Cornish Coast. By S. Baring Gould. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
*One of the best imagined and most enthralling stories the author has produced.' 
— Saturday R§vUw. 

Baring Gould. MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. Ba&xno Gould. Fourth Edition. 6s. 

' A novel of vigorous humour and sustained power.'— Ow/A^. 
' The swing of the narrative is splendid.'— iSiMf«4r Daily Ntwt. 

Baring Chrald. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. BARING GoULD. 
Third Edition, Crown $vo. 6s. 

' A powerful drama of human passion.'— ^«fliwiS«f/fr GtuttU, 
'Atitoey worthy the tMthor.'—IfatiomaiOtufVtr. 
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& Btftaf Oogld. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring 
Gould. FtmrthEdUkm. Cmm%9$. 6s. 



*lhm tonciy b >dminibto, and Ibt diwlk iaddttts an moit itrikiiif.'— GZ«««w 

* Strang, fatcratdaffi and elt««r.'*IP«AMtetAvr Gmatiit, 

* YOQ CABOot imt it down natU yoa haw finislMd Il'^/'MksI. 

' Cm ba bMurtUy lacoouMiidad teall wlio cva te daanly, aBeq;etiG^ and faitemting 
ictioB.'^tS'iiMMr Z>a^ A'mw. 

& Btftaf Gtonld. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring Gould, 

Author of *Mehalah/ 'Cheap Jack Zits,' etc. F^urtJk SdiHam. 

Crtmn Sop. 6#. 

'A ttioBji and original itory, taemiag with graphic descriplioB, stirring inddent, 

and, abova all, with vivid and anthralling hoBum interest.— Z7ai(r Ttugn^hm 
' Brbk, clever, keen, healtbv, hamorons, and interesting.'— iV2B<£MM/ Ointrver, 

* Vail of ^oaiat and deligbttnl stndies of character.'— iTO<»/ Mgrtmy, 

& Baring Ckrald. NO£mI : A Romance of the Cave-Dwellers. 
By S. Baring Gould. Blttstimted by R. Caton Woodvillb. 

CrvwM 8w. 6/. 



* "Nodmi '* b as aaoelleBt a tale of fighdag and advantnre as one may wish to meet. 

All the characters that interfere in this exdting tab are marked with properties 

of their own. The narrative also rans clear and sharp as the Loire itsel£' — 

PmUMmUGmmtU. 
'Mr. Baring Goold's powerfol story b fall of the strong lights and shadows and 

vivid colouring to which he has accustomed ns.'— ^StenAtra. 

Mrs. OUikhant. SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. By Mrs. 
OuFHAMT. Cmm 8cw. 6i. 

'Full of her own peculiar charm of style and iim^a, snbtle character-painting comes 
her new gift, the delightful story before us. The scene mostlj lies in the moors, 
and at the touch of the authoress a Scotch moor becomes a living thing, strong, 
tender, beautiful, and changeful. The book will take rank among the best of 
Mrs. Olipfaant's good stories.'— /*«// Matt GomHU, 

W.E.Norri8. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W.E.NORRIS, Author 
of ' Mademoiselle de Mersac,' etc. Fourth Bdition. Crown 8zv. 6f. 

' '* Matthew Austin " may safely be pronounced one of the most intellectually satia- 
fisctovy and morally bracing novels of the current year.'— Z>M(r TliAipriaM. 

W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. NoRRis, Author of 
' Mademobelle de Mersac.' Third JSdiiioH, Crown Sm. 6s. 

' Mr. Norrb has drawn a really ibe character in the Duke of Hnrstbonrne, at onca 
nnoonventional and very true to the conventionalities of life, weak and strong in 
a breath, capable of Inuie follies and heroic decisions, vet not so definitely por^ 
trayed as to relieve a reader of the necessity of study on hb own behalf.'— 
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W. B. Norrifl. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 

By W. E. NORKis, Author of ' Mademoiselle de Menac' Crvim 

8sw. 6s. 

' A budget of food ficdoa 9i which no one will ttn.'-^Cfi$mam, 

' An extremely •ntertaining Tolnme-HlM fprightliest of holiday oompaaioBi.'^ 

GflbertPaxker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 

Parkbr. Third Edition, Crown Zvo. 6f. 

'Stories happily conceiYed and finely ezecoted. There li strength and genius in If r. 
Parkers style.'— i7«f(r TtUgn^ 

Gilbert Parker. MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, 

Author of ' Pierre and His People.' Second Edition. Crown 8tw. fir. 

* A splendid stndy of character.'—^ tkgnaum. 

* Bat little behind anything that has been done by any writer of onr time.'— P«tf 

MaUGoMttt. 
*A very striking and admirable novel.'— ^S/. Jamtii GtuttU, 

Gilbert Fftrker. THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGK By 

GiLBB&T Pa&KBR. Crown Sxv. 6s. 

* The plot is original and one difficult to work out ; bat Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, firesh, 
and well>tdid tale mast be a doll person indeed.'— i^oi/jr CkronicU, 

* A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, 

dignified, and pure, is exceptionally well drawn.'— JfawcAMilfr Gnardimn. 

Gilbert Fftrker. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 

Pa&KBR. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Everybody with a soul for romance will thoroughly enjoy *'The Trail of the 

Sword." '^St. /amts's GautU, 
' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like thiS| in which swords flash, gr«at sur- 

i>rises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and 
ove in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the re- 
viewer, brain*weary of the domestic tragedies and psycholc^ical piuzles of every- 
day fiction ; and we cannot but believe that to the reader it will Ining refreshment 
as welcome and as keen.'— Z>«t^ Chronicle, 

Gilbert Parker. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. By Gilbert Parkbr. Third 

Edition. Crown %vo, 6s. 

' Here we find romance— real, breathing, living romance, but it runs flush with our 
own times, level with our own feelings. Not here can we complain of lack of 
inevitableaess or homogeneity. The character of Valmond is drawn unerringly ; 
bis career, brief as it is, is placed before us as convincingly as history itself. The 
book must be read, we may say re-read, for any one thoroughly to appreciate 
Mr Parker's delicate toucn and innate sympathy with humanity.'—/'^ Mmli 
GmMctte, 

* The one work of genius which 1895 has as yet produced.*— A2w Age, 
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mam% Piuktr. AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The iMt AdveatoNt of 'Pretty Plene.' By Gilbb&t Pa&kss. 

'n« j^rtmt book b fbU of &w and awiDf ttoifas of tiM pmt North, and it will 
to Mr. Ptektr't alrvMly hi^ rwotaooo.' gfaywi atrmU, 




hh iWMUlli HWf lilliiij liri 

& O. Wdll. THE STOLEN BAaLLUS, and other Stories. 
Bj H« G. Wells, Author of *The Time Machine.' Crmm 
8e#. df. 

* Th* oidiaary raadw of dction nay bo glad to know tlutf tlioso stories an eminently 
w ad ab ie flram one oover to the other, bat the^ are more than that ; they are the 
impfesiioas of a vsrr striking imaginatloo, wluch it woold seem, lias a great deal 
withia its leacfa.'— t£a<«r^ Stmim, 

Arthur MoExlsQB. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 

MOERUOIf. Third Edition. CroumZoo. 6s* 

' Told with coasaounate art and eirtraordinary detaiL He tells a plain, nnTamished 
tale, and the vary trath of it makes for beaaty. In the trae humanity (tf die bode 
Hes tts Jostificatioa, tiie permanence of its interest, and its indubitable trinmpfau' — 

'AgveatbeaJB. The autiief's method is aamriagly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense ct reaHtv. The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and mesistible in its interest It b humorous also ; witlxmt humour 
It would not make the nuuk it is certain to nudce.'~fr«nfi<: 



J. Ibdaxen Ooblwii. THE KING OF ANDAMAN : A 
Saviour of Society. By J. Maclarbk Cobban, Author of 'The 
Red Sultan^' etc Suond Edition. Crown 8sv. 6s. 

* An unquestionably interesting book. It would not surprise us if it turns out to be 
the most interesting novel of the season, for it contains one chancter. at iMSt, 
who has in him the root of immortality, and the book itself is ever eynaling the 
tweet savour of the unexpected. . . . jPlot is forgotten and incident fades, and 
oohr the really human endures, and throughout this bode there stands out in boM 
and beautiful relief its htgh-souled and cnivalric protagonist, James the Matter 
of Hutcheon, the King of Andaman himself.'— /W/ilfa//GaM//^. 

'A most original and refreshing story. The supreme charm of the book lies in the 

Eenial humour with which tne central character is conceived. James Hutcheon 
I a personage whom it is good to know and impossible to forget. He is beaatifiil 
within and without, whichever way we take him.'— «Sysc/tBil0r. 
' " The King of Andaman " has transcended our rosiest expectations. If only for 
the brilhant portraits of ' the Maister,' and hb false firioid Fergus (^Rhea, die 
book de ser v es to be read and remembered. The sketches of the Chartist move- 
ment are wonderfully vivid and engrossing, while the vrtiole episode of lames 
Hutc h eon's fimtastic yet noble sdeme u handled with wonderful qMnt and 
sympathy. " The King of Andaman,'* in short, is a book wliich does credit not 
MM to the heart than the head of iu author.'—^ fktmmum 
'The Csct that Her Mi^esty the Queen has been pleased to gracefully express to the 
author of " The King of Andaman'* her hiterest in his work will doubtless find 
for it many readers. —KaiwXr ^^^ 
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Julian Ckxrbett A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 

Julian Corbbtt, Author of *For God and Gold,' 'Kophetua 

Xlllth.,' etc Crown %vo, 6s, 

' In this stirring story Mr. Julian Corbett has done excellent work, welcome alike 
for its distinctly literary flavour, and for the wholesome tone which penradea it. 
Mr. Corbett writes with immense spirit, and the book is a thoroughly enjoyable 
one in all respects. The salt of the ocean is in it, and the right neroic ring re- 
sounds through its gallant adventures, in which pirates, smugglers, sailors, and 
refugees are mingled in picturesque confusion, with the din of Mittle and the soft 
■trains of love harmoniously claishing an accompaniment. We trust that Mr. 
Corbett will soon give us another taste of his qualities in a novel as exciting, as 
dramatic, and as robustly human, as " A Business in Great Waters." '--^/eaitr, 

0. PhiUlps Wodley. THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale 

of Adventure. By Clivr Phillips Woollby, Author of ' Snap/ 

Editor of 'Big Game Shooting.' Illustrated, Crown Stw, 6s. 

This is a storv of amateur pugilism and chivalrous adventure, written by an author 
whose booKS on sport are well known. 

' A book which will delight boys : a book which upholds the healthy tchoolbof code 
of morality.' — ScattmoMm 

A brilliant book. Dick St. Clair, of Caithness, b an almost ideal character-* «>m- 
bination of the mediaeval knight and the modem paf^ilist,*'-~Admirmliy mttdH^ru- 
gnmrds G€U4tU» 

' If all heroes of boy's books were as truly heroic as Dick St Clair, the winner of the 
Queensbeny Cup, we should have nothing to complain <il[ in literature specially 
written for boys. — Edmcaiumal Review, 

Robert Baxr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 

Barr, Author of 'From Whose Bourne/ etc. Third Editwn. 
Crown %vo, 6s. 

* A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital humour.'— 2>ei£iSr CkrtmMe, 
*Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph whereof he has every reason to be ^nnd.*'^Pmll 

MaU Gazette, 

L. Daintrey. THE KING OF ALBERIA. A Romance of 
the Balkans, By Laura Daintrbt. Crown 8fv. 6s, 

* Miss Daintrey seems to have an intimate acquaintance with the people and politics 

of the Balkan countries in wliich the scene of her lively and picturesque romance 
b laid. On almost everip page we find clever touches of local colour which dif- 
ferentiate her book unmistakably from the ordinary novel of commerce. The 
story is briskly told, and well conceived.'— {rAutfvw ffermld. 

Mrs. Pinsent CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 
F. PiNSBNT, Author of ' Jenny's Case.' Crown 8sw. 6s, 

' Mrs. Piasent's new novel has plenty of rigour, variety, and good writfaig. There 
are certainty of purpose, strength of touoi, and clearness of vision. '—A tAetue m m, 

COark BnsselL MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Ritsskll, Author of 'The Wreck of the Grosvenor,' etc. 
Illustrated, Third Edition, Crown ^vo, 6s, 
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Ck MMlvlIto P«IIIL AN ELECTRIC SPARK. ByG.MANViLLB 
Fftmi, Attthor of *The Vkar^ ViUt^' * A Doable Knot/ etc. Seemul 



PlyM. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD Prycb. 

Author of * Mim Mazwell'i Affections,' * The Quiet Mrs. Fleming.^ 

ete. SuMui Editim, Cr9mm99$. dr. 

'Ifr. F»7c«'B«aifc ivcalh Um ikyle of OcHv* FtaiII«l, by lis 
lit Otmrj nmm,*'-Aikimmtm, 



UOL Watton. THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the Author 
of'AHigfaUttleWorld.' Sitaitd EdiH§n. Crmn^oo. tt. 

IbRlotk Watwm. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. Br H. B. Mauliott Watson, Author of 'The Web 
of the Spider.^ Crwmm^ma, Buekram. 6r. 
' By an lliOM who tfoUght ia the vam of wofds, who rate tho exerdM of pnn abofo 



OM oa«ciM of vtEM. who njoka ia oil praofr of Its ddieocy and its stTCDCth, who 
bilisvo tlwt BngUiB prois If chief among the sMiihis of thoagfat» Vf these 
Ifr. Marriott Watson's book wOl be weloooied.'— iVkl£nM/ Oimvtr, 

OUduiat THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 

Croum 8tv. Buckram* 6s. 

*The aathor's Cuilts are atoned for by oeit^ podtivo and adadraUe BMrits. The 
nwnances have aot their eooaterpait in modem liteimtniCi and to read them is a 
■alqoe eaperieace.'— A i stf a w/ UMtnttr. 

THIIH-AND-8IXPBNNY NOVBL8 

Edna L^alL DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
Edna Ltall, Author of * Donovan/ etc. F^rty-first TAauamd. 
Crown 8m. 31. 6d, 

BaxiBf CkraUL ARMINELL: A Social Romance. By S. 
Baring Gould. Ntw BdiHon. Crmtm 8m. y, 6d, 

Baring CkraUL MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 
By S. Baring Gould. Crpwn 8sw. $s. 6d. 

Baring Ghrald. JACQUETTA, and other Stories. By S. Baring 
Gould. Cmm 8tv. 3/. 6d, 

Hiaa BeiuKm. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret 

Bbnson. WitJk mtmsrms lUustrattMs, Second BdUiom. Crown 

8w. 31. &f. 

* A charming little book aboot household pets by a daoghter of the Archbishop of 
Caatarbory.' **-*—*— 



'Adelightialoonectioaof stodiesof aaiflBalaatore. It is veiy seldom that we get 
aaythia^ so perfect in Its kind. . . . The illnstrations are deTcr, and tbe whole 
book a smgularly delightfiil oat,*'~-Gmmr(lian, 
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Mary Oannt. THE MOVING FINGER : Chapters from the 
Romance of Australian Life. Bj Mart Gaunt, Author of ' Dave's 
Sweetheart' Crown Stv. 3/. m 

' Rich in local colour, and replete iHth vigorous character tkctdies. They strike ns 

as true to the life.— 7*UNr«. 
' Unmistakably pewerfuL Tragedies in the bush and riot in the settlement are 

poitiayed for us in vivid colour and vigorous outline'— K^M/wiiM/fr GauiU, 

Qxay. ELSA. A Novel By £. M'Queen Gray. Cretan Zvo. 
3f. 6d. 

J. H. Pearce. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 

' Esther Pentreath.' New Edition, Crown Zvo. p.6d. 

The Spectator ' speaks of Mr. Pearce as ' « wriUr ^exc€pti0uaipowtr '; the 'Daily 
Telegraph' calls the book ^^amerfnl mnd ^idurgtqiu^ ; the * Birmingham Post' 
asserts that it is ' « novtl ^kt^h fuality: 

Z. L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 
By X. L. Second Edition, Crown %vo. 3 J. fid, 

* Distinctly original and ia the highest degree imaginative. The conoeptioii u almost 

as loftv as WL\xxBi%*^Sp€ctator. 

* Original to a degree of originality that may be called primitive— a kind of pasnon- 

ate directness that absolutely aosorbs Jix.* 'Saturday RtvUw, 
' Of powerful interest. There is something startlingly original in the treatment of the 
themes. The terrible realism leaves no doubt oftne author's power.'— ^ tketuntm, 

O'Orady. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Romance of 
the Heroic Age of Ireland. By Standish O'Grady, Author of 
' Finn and his Companions.' Illustrated. Crown 8zv. 31. 6d, 
' The suggestioBS of mystery, the n^tid and ezdting action, are superb poetic effects.' 

' For hght and odioor it resembles nothing so much as a Swiss dawn.'— ilfajicA«r/sr 

Constance Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith, Author of *The Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth/ etc. New Edition, Crown Zvo, y, 6d, 

Author of 'Vera.' THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 

the Author of ' Vera.' Crown Svo, ss, 6d, 

Esmft Stuart A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsM^ Stuart, 

Author of 'Muriel's Marriage,' 'Virginia's Husband,' etc. New 

Edition, Crown Svo. $s. 6d. 

'The story b well written, and some of the scenes show great dramatic power.'— 
Dmity CiroHide, 

Fenn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn, 

Author of ' Eli's Children,' etc. New Edition, Cr. Zvo. 31. 6d, 

' A stirring romance. '— WtsUm Mormitig Nevts, 

'Told with all the dramatic power for which Mr. Fenn is consjucnons.*— iVnMJf^nf 
Observer, 
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A VICAR'S WIFE. By Eykltn DiouNSOir. 



THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowsx. 
Crtmm Sop. 31. 6d, 

B. VqrMi THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By R. Pryce. 
Cfvaw Sw. 3f . id. 



IfBA Union. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON* Chriirian and Commanirt. By B. Ltnn Linton. EUoemik 



HALF-OIIOWN NOVBL8 
A Siriit 0/N(Hfilt bf ptpUar AtUi^rs, 
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I. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
s. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C By F. Mabel Robinson. 
c ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 
61 A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

7. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

8. A LOST ILLUSION. By Lesub Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

la IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Aatfaor of * Indian 

Idylls.* 
II. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen Gray. 
13. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. COBBAN. 

13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. £. NORRIS. 

14. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 

15. A CAVALIER'S LADYK By Mrs. Dicker. 

16. JIM B. 



Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by weil-known Autiors, weU iUustraUd, 

CfOWH OfW. 
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I. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. Baring Gould. 
3. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By Edith 

3. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. Blake. 

4. ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Edith E. Cdthell. 
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5. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry Colung- 

WOOD. 

6. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGK By W. CLARK 

RUSSBLL. 

7. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. 

By G. Manvillb Fbnn. 
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The Peacock Library 

A Sniis rf Boohs for Girls if well-known Authors^ 
handsomely bound in Hue and silver^ and well illustrated. 
Crown ocv. 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of <Mdle Mori.' 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 'Adam and Eve.' 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. MeadE. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, is. 6d. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. MEADE. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and phUosophic spirit 

Edited by J. B. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown $vo. Price {with some exceptions) is, 6d, 

Thefolhntdng volumes are ready : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. de 
B. GiBBiNS, M. A» late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon.» Cobden 
Prizeman. Fourth Edition. With Maps and Plans, 31. 

'A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this condse 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insif ht into the principal 
phrnom WW of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be coofiat- 
ulated on thb first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the tuoceediog volumes of the wtx\M,*-^Uniotrnty ExtnuUm Jvumml 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Puci, M.A.»FeUow of Oriel College^ Onm. 



PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquixr into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M. A Seeomd 



VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. ByJ.E. Symes,MJL 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granosr, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at Unireisity College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. By 
G. Massbb, Kew Gardens. With JUuttnOwm. 

AIR AND WATER. Profiessor V. B. Lewbs, M JL Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
KlMMiitSy M.A. Camh. Illustraitd. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, MJL 
niustratieU 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B. Gibbins, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A S. Hewins, B. A 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison Muia» M.A. Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M.C 
FOTTBX, M.A, F.L.S. IttustratitL 31. M 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. By R. A. GasooaT. Witi numerous lUustraticns. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 
By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.B.» F.R. Met Soc. Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEORGE 
J. BuRCH, M. A With numerem lUustraiiam. 31. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By Evan 
Small, M.A. lUustraied. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. lUustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By 
W. M. DixoN» M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E JENKS, M.A., 
Profetior of Law at University College, LiverpooL 
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Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. Di B. GIBBINS, M. A. 

Crown Svfl, 2s, 6tL 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, 
and industrial interest tnat are at tne present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written hf an 
author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with whidi 
he deals. 

Thtfolhmif^ Volumes of the Series are ready ;~ 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. HowELL, 
Author of * The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.' Second Edition^ 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 
HoLTOAKB, Author of ' The History of Co-operation.' 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., 
Author of ' The Friendly Society Movement.' 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M. A. Second EdiiUn. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastablb, 
M.A., Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Grahabc 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. Gibbins 
and R. A. Hadfisld, of the HecU Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. Moorb. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS : As affecting Commerce 
and Industry. By J. Stephen Jeans, M.R.I., F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. Cooke Taylor. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude 
Tuckwbll. 

WOMEN'S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 
Miss Whitley. 
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MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of 
Six Great Towns, and Its Influence on their Social Wel£ue. 
By Fjudsuck Dolman. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kauf- 

IIANN. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By R. 

F. BOWIUKBI. 

Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A» FeUow and Tntor of Brasenose 

CoU^e, Oifbids 

Messrs. Methaen are issuing a New Series of Translations from the 
Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
Uie Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

JESCHYLUS— Agamemnoiiy ChOephoroe, Eumenides. Trans- 
lated bf Liwis CAIIPBBLL9 LL.D.9 late Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews. 51. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, MA., 
Assistant Master at Clifton. 31. 6d^ 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic li., 
In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5/^ 

CICERO— De Natura Deoram. Translated by F. B&OOKS, 
M. A., kte Scholar of Balliol College* Oxford. 31. 6d. 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, 
The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). TransUted by 
S. T. lawiN, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of 
Exeter College^ Oxford. 3/. 6tf. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MoasHBAD, M.A., late Scholar of New CoU^e, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester, a/. 6</. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B 
TowNSHBND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, ar. 6d, 
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Educational Books 

CU88!CAL 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Introdacdon, Notes, Map, etc. 
By R. F. Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at Wejmottth College. 



TACITI GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown 9fV0. 2s. 

HERODOTUS: EASY SELECTIONS. With Vocabulary. 
By A C LiDDBLL, M^A, Assistant Master at Nottingham High 
School. F<ap, 8iv. I/. 6d, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. By E. D. Stonb, 
M. A., late Assistant Blaster at Eton. Fcap. 9tw* l/. Sd, 

PLAUTUS : THE CAPTIVL Adapted for Lower Forms by 
J. H. Frsbsb, M. a, Ute Fellow of St John's, Cambridge, is, 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Motes, and Vocabnlary, bjr F. Darwiv Swift, M.A, 
formerly Scholar of Queen's CoU^^e, Oxford ; Assistant Master at 
Denstone Collie. Aap, $tw, 2s. 

QERMAM 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. By H. DB B. 
GiBBiNS, M.A, Assistant Master at Nottuigham High School. 
Crowm 8«w. u. 6d, 

GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
By B. M'QuBBN Gray. Crwm 8sv. a^. dd. 

SCIENCE 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, Heat, 

Light, Sound, Mi^gnetism, Electricity, Botany, 2^1ogy, Physiology, 

Astronomy, and Geology. By R. Eluot Stxbl, M.A., F.C.S. 

147 lUostrations. Second EeUmn. Crown ^oo. 2s, 6d, 

' lit. Steel'f Mantud is admirabk b waaaj wayi. The book is well r«i niT n fti| to 
attract aad retain the attention of the yoaag/Saturday Xgvitw. 

* If Mr. Steel is to be placed second to any for this quality of Inddity, it Is only to 
Huxley himself; and to be named In tne same breath widi this master of the 
craft of teaching is to be accredited with the deanaess of atfU and simpUcky of 
anangessent that belong to tlMnmgh mastery of a subject'— ^Asmite' Rtvigw, 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E. STEEL. With numerous 
Illnstrationt. Cmm 8w. 4/. 6d, 
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iHQUSH 

ENGLISH RECORDS. A Coapanira to the Histoiy of 
England. By H. E Maldbn, M.A. Crimm 8w. jx. 6A 
A booB wklck aim at c u oc wiua tiag lofomatioa apoa datts, gtMalonr, **^**''*H, 

<Mia»a il i»tLM»*l iliiaHBttltS. alCk which b ■>— *11— tamaA m^^—mmmA ■■* diCenBat 



THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 

By H. E liALDBN, M. A u. 6tL 

*Tha book foot otor tha hmm gMud as b teavonod ia tha tchool boob oa thh 
■■Ijoci writtaa to •■tbfy Cht nqolraacats of tha Idocatloo coda. It woald 
Mrva admirably tht p or powi of a toxt-book, as it b waD boatd la hbtoiiad 
frets, aad ktops vdta door cf party ■Battors.'—iSapilfanMk 

METHUEfta COMMEBOIAL SERIES. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO VICTORIA By H. DB E Gibbins, M.A.» Author of 
*The Indnitrial Ifistory of Knglind,' etc. etc. ax. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. DB B. 
GiBBiNSy M.A If. M 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. Di B. GiBBlMSfi 
M.A u.6d. 

A MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE By S. E Bally, Modem Langnase Maiter at 
the Manchetter Gfammar SchooL ax. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. By S. E. Ballt. 

BX. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to Trade 
Routes, New Markets, and Manufectiirinc Districts. By L. W. Lydb, 
M. A, of the Academy, Glasgow, ax. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. u. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. a Taylos, 
M. A IX. 6d, 

WORKS SY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. 
Second SdiUw. Fcap. 8cv. ix. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Fourth Ediiian. Cmm^vo. a& 
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FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the 
Shorter Latin Primer and Vocabukry. S4cntd Edition* Crvwn 8cv. 
u.6iL 

EASY selections FROM CAESAR. Part L The Hel- 
vetian War. 1801^. I J. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part h The Kings of 
Rome. iSiM, is, 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION. TkM BdiiioH, Fcap. %oo. is. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons in Latin Accidence. 
With Vocabulary, Crwm 8tv. u. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE 
SHORTER AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Sdiiion, Crcwn 2ido, 2s. 6d, Issued with the con- 
sent of Dr. Kennedy. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: Rules and 
Ezerdsei. Crown 800. is, 6d, With Vocabulary. 2s, 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on 
Common Rules and Idioms. Second Edition, Fcap, 8cv. is, 6d, 
Yfiih Vocabulary, is, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged 
according to Subjects. Fourth Edition, Fcap, 8tv. is, 6d, 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. 
iSmo, IS, 

STEPS TO GREEK. iZmo, is, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
LATION. Fcap, 8tw. is. 6d. 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. 
(/m proparution, ) 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Arranged 
according to Subjects. Socond Edition, Fcap, %vo, is, 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the use of 
Schools. Tldrd Edition, With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. Fcap, 8tv. 2x. 6d. 
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STEPS TO FRENCH. iZmo. Sd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. CroTtm 8w. ts. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION. Second Sdition. Fcap. %oo, ts. 6d, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY 
SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. CrffivnStw. 2t. 6d. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged 
according to Subjects. Third Editim. Fcap. 8iv. i^. 

BQHOQL EXAMIHATIOH SERIES. 
Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M. A 
Crgvm Sm. 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANE- 
OUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By A M. M. Stidman, M. A 
Sixth Edition. 

A Kby, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 
application to the Publishers. Second Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, net, 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By A M. M. Stbdman, M.A. 
Fonrth Edition. Key issued as above. 6s. net, 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By A M. M. Stbdman, M.A 
Third Edition, Key issued as aboTe. 6s. not, 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANE- 
OUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By R. J. Morich, Man- 
chester. Third Edition, Kby issued as above. 6s, net. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By C. H. Spbncb, M. A, Clifton ColL 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. STEEL, M.A., 
F.C.S., Chief Natural Science Master, Bradford Grammar SchooL 
In two vols. Part i. Chemistry ; Part ii. Phjrsics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By A. M. M. Stbdman, M.A Second Edition. Kby issued as 
above. *js. net. 
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